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OUR STAGE TO-DAY. 

IXTEEN years ago, almost to a month, the first number 
» of this magazine opened with an article on the state 
and prospects of the English stage. Judged from our 
present standpoint, the outlook of the observer in 
August, 1878, seems so remote as to be almost pre- 
historic. We find him rebuking those who asserted 
that the theatre “no longer holds out attractions for 
lovers of poetry, refined art, and intellectual work.” 
He pays serious attention to the charge that the call- 
ing of the player is ‘‘ necessarily opposed to the conditions of 
decent and decorous society.” He quotes the dictum of Dion 
Boucicault that the drama isin the hands of the commercial 
manager, who has received his education in a bar-room, and 
whose spelling and grammar would often disgrace an urchin 
under ten years of age. The observer combats this pessimism 
stoutly. He points out that poetry has not entirely deserted the 
London stage; that Shakespeare has been played without the 
proverbial bankruptcy ; that twenty years earlier the production 
of such a piece as the Laureate’s Queen Mary would have been 
impossible ; that there is a popular dramatist named W. G. Wills ; 
that in theatrical management there is notable evidence of 
liberality, care, and finish ; and that cultivated playgoers who had 
long held aloof from the theatre were trooping back to it. All 
this strikes us now as a citation of ancient commonplaces ; but it 
was real and vital to the sympathetic chronicler in 1878, who 
took his turn to rock the cradle of the renascent drama, and 
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battle with the scepticism or enmity which pooh-poohed the 
infant as supposititious, or banned it as the offspring of the Evil 
One. 

Let us see what our champion of sixteen years back, who 
wrestled so valiantly with foes now of no possible account, was 
not able to predict. Beyond his ken was the whole era of Mr- 
Irving’s management of the Lyceum, with its long train of 
artistic triumphs, and a prestige unparalleled in our dramatic 
history. The Bancroft management of the Haymarket had to 
run its course without giving any inkling that it was the precursor 
of Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The Hare and Kendal period of varied 
excellence at the St. James’s was to close with no forecast of 
Mr. George Alexander’s successful experiments in a house tradi- 
tionally haunted by misfortune. Mr. Hare was to do most 
admirable work at the Garrick, and Mr. Wilson Barrett to 
re-create melodrama with the Silver King at the Princess’s; Mr. 
John Clayton and Mr. Pinero were to make the Court the home 
of fantastic comedy, rich in original mirth, and wholly indepen- 
dent of France; Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan were to 
perform a similar service for English comic opera at the Savoy ; 
the history of the Criterion was to illustrate the irrepressible 
buoyancy of Mr. Charles Wyndham; Mr. Augustin Daly was to 
found a theatre in London, and establish one brilliant actress in 
the graces of English playgoers; Mr. Comyns Carr was to qualify 
levity at the Comedy with the pleasing sobriety of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. In the modern drama we were to witness an unprece- 
dented evolution. The entertaining author of The Magistrate, 
The Schoolmistress, and Dandy Dick was to write an English 
tragedy, of momentous significance both dramatic and social. 
Our stage was to take serious and even philosophical account of a 
phase of life seldom presented, save in connection with fascinating 
frocks and ‘‘ property’ champagne in spectacular melodrama, or 
with the casual visitation of Parisian comedians. A new foreign 
influence was to create a ferment of ideas to which this prodigy 
of native daring was partly due. The historian of 1878 could 
not foresee the irruption of Ibsen’s social dramas, the fierce con- 
troversy between romantic ideals and the ‘ problem play,” the 
fitful eruptions of the Independent Theatre and the dramatic 
excursions of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Had anybody prophesied 
sixteen years ago that Paula Tanqueray would be licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, that her tragic story would be hailed as the 
highest achievement of the modern English dramatist, that it 
would be the subject of sermons, and accepted by Mrs. Grundy 
as a valuable object-lesson in actual life, the echoes of August, 
1878, might come to us with a burden of playful derision. 
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This concise sketch shows at least that there has been 
considerable activity in our dramatic world, with a marked 
development in more than one direction during the period of our 
retrospect. Itis a healthy sign that controversy concerns itself 
more with the essentials of criticism and less with questions 
of original sin, such as whether a player can be a righteous or 
even a respectable person, or whether the drama is, by nature, 
hostile to morality, though on that point there is a certain 
comfort in learning that a reverend gentleman, for the benefit 
of an audience of Bible Christians, lately declared himself just as 
willing to make his exit from this life in a theatre as from a 
quarterly meeting of prayerful citizens. Nothing is more 
suggestive of wholesome vitality in an art than the good hard 
swearing of the various schools. We do not argue now, as in 
1878, whether the stage is, or is not, entitled to the support of 
educated people. That is purely an academic thesis, which may 
be left to recluses who, like Mr. Andrew Lang, think Shakespeare 
is sufficiently illumined by fireside comment, or to scholars who dis- 
cover ‘‘in a library.” that he was an impostor because he wrote 
a crooked autograph. For some while now the critics have dis- 
cussed more tremendous issues than used to be raised by the 
simple psychology of our modern playwrights. The writer of a 
first-night notice has been frighted from his propriety by 
questions which he supposed to be the province of the pathologist, 
or the moralist—of anybody but the dramatist. A tranquil old 
gentleman in Norway has the satisfaction, which possibly acts 
upon him like snuff, of knowing that in England he is regarded 
by some scribes as a creator of monstrosities, and by others 
as one of the master-spirits of European literature. The 
battle over Ibsen has had some curious phases. His plays are 
not popular in this country. Not one of them has stood the 
direct test of public judgment. That in itself is not the final 
criterion of merit, for the same test, applied to translations of 
some acknowledged masterpieces of the French stage, would have 
the same result. What it does prove is that Ibsen, in his un- 
mitigated form, is not congenial to the popular taste. But it 
must be admitted that some of the plays, A Doll’s House, for 
example, have exercised considerable influence over current ideas, 
that Norah Helmer—whether she would or would not have risen 
from servitude to maccaroons to the audacious act of slamming the 
door—is a personality in a typical movement, that her husband 
is full of ironical side lights on the average man. This is not 
to say that A Doll’s House is a life-like picture of what exists, or 
a desirable suggestion of what ought to happen, though in the 
interests of truth it might be inadvisable to try the Norwegian 
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dramatist by the standard of actuality in our conventional 
domestic drama. But while any Ibsen play, taken as a whole, 
may be condemned as a distortion of humanity, or mad 
fantasy, or what you will, it is odd that certain details, bits of 
character, flashes of insight, remain in the mind long sfter the first 
impression of repugnance has joined the shadows of memory. 
It is singular, too, that artistic reputations have been achieved 
by performances of Ibsen. Was it a whimsical destiny which 
made Miss Achurch so impressive and so human in her earliest 
impersonation of Norah? What was it in Mr. Waring’s Torvald 
Helmer and even in his Solness, in Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
Hedda and Hilda, which left in the minds of some of us a sense 
of actual acquaintance with those perplexing personages? And 
how is it that Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Dr. Stockmann, in An Enemy 
of the People, stands out from the squalid associations of polluted 
baths, and high tea in a Norwegian back parlour, so interesting 
a figure of the honest quixotic enthusiast ? 

It may not be hopelessly heretical to suggest that Ibsen has 
impregnated our dramatic atmosphere, not with his theories of 
life and conduct, but with a certain independence of view and 
directness of method. The stream of tendency which made for 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, of which play it was remarked by a 
prominent critic that the author had “‘ beaten the Ibsenites at 
their own game,” was, at all events,an acknowledgment that 
the public were not unprepared to consider a bold and skilful 
attempt to annex a dangerous province of realism to our native 
drama. Mr. Pinero had already made one not altogether satis- 
factory venture of this kind in The Profligate. One reason for 
comparative failure in that case was probably the over sentimen- 
talising of the chief elements. It is not imperative that a 
dramatist’s argument from life, when he embarks on that rare 
and perilous undertaking, should carry absolute conviction 
to every mind; but it is expedient that he should appeal in 
large measure to common knowledge, or, if his characters are 
exceptional beings, make them avoid the most conspicuous 
pitfalls of the improbable. In The Profligate, as it was originally 
written, Dunstan Renshaw commits suicide in despair of winning 
his wife’s forgiveness for his pre-nuptial sin. That makes too 
great a demand on the imagination. In the play, as it was 
acted, the difficulty was not conquered by Renshaw’s sudden 
repugnance to the deed. You could not sympathise with him, 
because reason and experience rejected this dread of the woman’s 
implacability. On the other hand, in the later drama, once the 
initial question of Aubrey Tanqueray’s marriage to Paula was 
either met or masked with sufficient adroitness, the sequence of 
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events was irresistible. In the average fairy story this sequence 
matters little; in a tragedy it is of paramount importance. 
Paula’s character was drawn with such pitiless vision, and the 
fate that overtook her sprang so naturally from the irony of her 
past, that, debate the problem as you might, the essential truth 
of the picture was victorious. Two points in that notable 
exploit are worthy of special remembrance. One was that the 
so-called ‘“‘ problem play” need not be didactic and dull; the 
other that the most brilliant acting may sometimes leave the 
play superior to the players. 

To take the line of advance in other directions, it may not be 
too hazardous to suggest that the comedy of Pinero is superior 
to that of H. J. Byron, and even of Robertson; that in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan Mr. Oscar Wilde attained some approximation 
to the long-lost comedy of contemporary manners; that the 
romances of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones are better than Tom 
Taylor’s, show considerable fertility of resource, and occasionally, 
asin The Dancing Girl, a strong grasp of character; that Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, though a little astray in his satire, can enrich 
the fantasy of a French original, as in A Pair of Spectacles ; 
that Mr. R. C. Carton has a pretty fancy, and that Mr. Barrie 
brings to the stage a freshness of humour which is some com- 
pensation for a total lack of the constructive gift. Of these play- 
wrights Mr. Jones is, in some respects, the most. interesting 
study. His fecundity and versatility are amazing. Anthony 
Trollope said of his novels that they came from his mind like 
tea from a tea-pot. Mr. Jones seems to have a similar facility 
of deliverance. If there is any idea in the air, he is prompt 
to put a semblance of it into a play. The Crusaders was an 
ambitious attempt to do for fashionable philosophy and philan- 
thropy what the author of Le Monde oii l’on s’ Ennuie has done for 
the semi-literary salon. In The Bauble Shop we were introduced 
to the private temptations of a Cabinet Minister, who was 
distracted from legislation in favour of universal virtue by the 
innocent charms of a Lowther Arcadian damsel. When fresh 
social subjects do not keep pace with Mr. Jones’s resolve to be 
the abstract and brief chronicle of the time, he whiles away the 
interval with romance. In The Tempter we had the Devil in 
blank verse, and in The Masqueraders the loves of an astronomer 
and a barmaid are crossed by a new variety of the wicked 
baronet, who stakes his wife and child on the hazard of the 
cards. Few plays have ever yielded less satisfaction to cool 
analysis ; yet the audacity of one scene and the skilful handling 
of theatrical artifice rouse a whirlwind of excitement. Follow- 
ing the illustrious example of an expert in sensations, who said, 
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“* I want to make your flesh creep,’ Mr. Jones’s motto seems to 
be, “I want to take your breath away.” His success is indis- 
putable, and it must be allowed that, amidst endless devices for 
creating a somewhat cheap surprise, there are occasional glimpses 
of a much higher ability. The Dancing Girl was a highly-coloured 
tale of a dissolute duke and a minx; but the girl herself was 
drawn with power, and the revolt of her blood—stimulated 
probably by the heritage of some ancestral philandering—against 
the narrow Puritanism of her up-bringing had more genuinely 
dramatic significance than Mr. Jones can always command. It 
may be an injustice to him to say that he is the Ohnet of our 
stage ; but even an Ohnet would have seemed a dazzling acquisi- 
tion in August, 1878, when lovers of the modern English prose 
drama had to sustain themselves chiefly on recollections of 
Herman Merivale’s All for Her, and on Mr. Wills’s Olivia. 

In the poetic drama there has been no abundant harvest. 
The chronicle which we have taken as our text speaks with pain 
of an ultimatum from Mr. Edmund Gosse, who appears to have 
said to the stage on behalf of the poets, a decade and a half ago, 
‘“‘ Never more be officer of ours.” ‘‘ The rupture between poets 
and the theatrical managers,” he complained, “‘ is complete. They 
have separate aimsand distinct views.” This much is to be 
pleaded in extenuation of the managers then and now, that the 
dramatic quality is not common even amongst the most dis- 
tinguished versifiers, and that to the modern spirit prose is a 
much more congenial vehicle than poetry for the purposes of the 
theatre. Poets who have written for the modern stage in England 
have not, as a rule, fared worse than their deserts. There issome 
beautiful writing in Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, but as a 
dramatic presentation of a story it has pretty nearly every con- 
ceivable vice. Tennyson wrote a prose play, the luckless Promise 
of May, which invited contumely. Apart. from the exceeding 
crudity of the philosophy in that work, the form was an un- 
fortunate illustration of ambition to write for the stage with the 
scantiest knowledge of its conditions. The Cup had better fortune 
at the Lyceum ; and had Tennyson lived long enough he would 
have been deeply gratified by the success of Becket, produced by 
Mr. Irving with the finest appreciation of its poetic qualities and 
historic spirit, and so splendidly acted: as to make the warrior- 
prelate one of the most memorable impersonations in our 
dramatic annals. But it is significant that the supremacy of Mr. 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry is founded on Shakespeare; that there 
is, at all events, no “ rupture” with him, and that the poetic drama 
of to-day is in the main the poetic drama of the last three 
centuries. This ought to be a considerable solace to the lovers of 
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dramatic poetry, who, if they look around them, must observe 
that the contemporary supply of this commodity is but slight. 
Prose is not altogether despicable, even from this point of view; 
and although the critics, who are much given to the “ rupture is 
complete” view of exhortation, lament that the visits ot 
literature to the stage are fleeting, and condemn the public taste 
which offered such scant hospitality to so well-graced a guest as 
Beau Austin, there is no insuperable obstacle to the success of 
the literary drama. It is clear that if a play has some human 
and dramatic quality which makes a deep and enduring impression 
on the playgoer, it may be as literary as you please. Plays succeed 
for a variety of reasons, not always very intimately connected 
with sound art; but it does not follow that the failure of good 
intentions, even when phrased in a classic style, denotes the 
incapacity of the public to worship the highest when they see it. 

For the great mass of playgoers the stuge must furnish a some- 
what unsophisticated form of entertainment. The man who 
cares for nothing in a theatre but what provokes him to hearty 
laughter is not necessarily illiterate ; he is very often extremely 
well educated. Subtleties of dramatic portraiture may be wasted 
on him, and controversy about the tendency of the stage to- 
wards the real or ideal bore him beyond expression ; but that is 
because he does not go to the theatre to discuss the graver issues 
of life. You cannot induce him to regard a play as anything 
more serious than a figment for his amusement. It cannot be 
denied that the stage to-day makes ample provision for his wants. 
The Gaiety burlesques show no sign of extinction, and the 
attractions of the variety show are more vigorous than ever. 
The music-hall has so far invaded the theatre that much of 
what is called comic opera consists merely of very slender 
pretext for vocalist anddancer to give independent ‘‘ turns” to 
their fascinating gifts. The humour is sometimes a little 
laborious, and nobody who has seen Mr. Lonnen in Little 
Christopher Columbus can object to the principle of the “living 
wage” for the toiling comedian. But the variety show is not to 
be contemned any more than that nursery of the emotions, the 
Adelphi drama. Mr. George R. Sims honestly believes that his 
melodramas are true to life, and the copious tears of the pit 
testify to the same conviction. You get the elemental passions 
at the Adelphi before they are overlaid by the cold crust of 
artificial civilisation. This, you may say, is the theatre in its 
least intellectual aspect, but it is a momentous institution to an 
enormous class; and its passionate sorrows or monumental 
crimes are not without refreshment even for the jaded cynic. 
Regarded broadly, the stage is a fine school of catholicity; and 
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he who can pass from the Lyceum to the Adelphi, and thence to 
A Gaiety Girl, with insatiable interest, has the real perception of 
the drama’s utility. 





THE PAST OPERA SEASON. 


y= brilliant success of the Opera season lately brought to a 
close at Covent Garden will have the welcome effect of 
further strengthening the hands of Sir Augustus Harris in the 
prosecution of his spirited enterprise; and on this fact alone all 
who take an interest in the future of lyric art in this country have 
good reason to congratulate themselves. Apart from this success, 
however, the season of 1894 will present other points of interest 
for the future historian of opera in England during the present 
decade. It has been pre-eminently a season of novelties. A 
careful examination of certain characteristics common to nearly 
all these new productions will afford important help towards a 
clearer appreciation of certain noteworthy tendencies of operatic 
development ; and in this connection it may be useful to turn our 
attention for a moment from the opera house to the theatre 
proper. The better plays, the finer acting, the more artistic. 
staging to be met with of late years in houses of the better class 
devoted to comedy and drama have fostered the growth in this 
country of something approaching to that keen dramatic instinct 
of which our continental neighbours were at one time supposed 
to have a monopoly. It was but natural that the enhanced 
power of criticism thus engendered should promptly be brought 
to.bear upon all those forms of art that are dependent for their 
effect upon the dramatic element. The artificialities and 
anomalies of old fashioned opera, always felt in a vague way to 
be irritating, now become intolerable. In willing—we might 
almost say joyful—concession to this change in the public taste, 
composers and librettists alike set themselves to break fresh 
ground, or ground, at any rate, from which in the more con- 
servative past they would assuredly have been warned off by the 
omnipotent managers. Hence the advent of a form of opera 
that might more properly be designated a Music Play. In the 
case of most of the new works that achieved success last season 
the aria and other set vocal pieces are either abolished altgether, 
or so sparingly used as to interfere as little as possible with 
the dramatic action ; the orchestra is, so to speak, brought on a 
level with with the stage, intensifying every dramatic situation, 
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reflecting every passing mood and feeling of the actors, some- 
times drowning the voices, always awake and always—to use a 
favourite expression of Browning’s—‘‘ aware.’ In all this, of 
course, there is nothing new to the educated musician, who will 
point, in explanation of it, to the growing influence of the works 
of Richard Wagner and his followers. Is it not possible, however, 
that, with this general awakening of the dramatic sense, other 
independent impulses, working in a similar direction, may have 
also contributed to the recent change, and that musicians 
nurtured in totally different schools and starting from opposite 
points may now have arrived at a meeting of the ways? In any 
case it is satisfactory to note that the leading representatives of 
*‘ young Italy,” while evidently imbued with much of the spirit 
of Wagner—that greatest of musico-dramatists—have for the 
most part managed to steer clear of the stumbling-block which 
the master’s more elaborate methods will always offer to 
ambitious composers of smaller calibre. None but a giant can 
hope to wield the implements which Wagner employed with such 
tremendous effect. Like Wotan, he left his sword firmly 
imbedded in a tree trunk. It will need the strength of a musical 
Siegmund to wrench it from its resting-place. 

The most important of the many new works produced in the 
course of last season at Covent Garden was Verdi’s Falstaff. 
After giving to the world the most pathetic of operas, Otello, the 
veteran musician, who has lived to witness the rise and fall of so 
many styles and schools, and to achieve triumphs in them all, 
now comes forward, in the Indian summer of his genius, with a 
pure musical comedy, sparkling with beautiful melody, and 
brimming over with youthful fun. It is almost needless to 
record its hearty reception. Next in order of interest, though 
not of performance, should be placed M. Bruneau’s powerful and 
picturesque opera—founded upon Zola’s well-known story in the 
Sotrées de Médan—the effect of which upon an English audience 
was as instantaneous as that produced by its first performance in 
Paris and in Brussels. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
Le Réve—a work, by the way, which, in spite of its moderate 
success here, and of the qualified praise awarded to it in the 
press, was, perhaps, as much discussed in musical circles as any 
other production at Covent Garden during the same season— 
there can be no question as to the hold L’Attaque du Moulin has 
taken upon the imagination of English opera-goers. It is certain 
to be heard many times again, and will probably take a perma~ 
nent place in the Covent Garden repertory. Two other examples 
of French art were brought forward in Massenet’s Werther, a 
work of considerable musical charm, but hampered, as far as its 
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prospect of popular success is concerned, by a monotonous and 
lugubrious plot ; and the same composer’s La Navarraise, which 
is well known to have been one of the season’s most conspicuous 
successes. This remarkable ‘‘lyrical episode” is admirably 
calculated to satisfy the existing demand for short music-dramas, 
full of compressed power, of rapid stirring incident, and is at the 
same time sufficiently brief to admit of the excitement being kept 
at fever heat from beginning to end. Naturally with such limi- 
tations, there is neither scope nor time for any independent 
employment of the composer’s art. The interest throughout is 
fairly divided between the story and the music, and the curiously 
misused word ‘“‘ melodrama” might appropriately be applied to 
this and similar pieces. How such short emotional works will 
stand the wear and tear of constant familiarity is a question that 
experience must be left to decide. Another production of con- 
siderable interest was that of Mr. Cowen’s Signa, originally in 
four acts, but now reduced, in deference to managerial suggestion, 
to two. There was a general feeling that a work that had 
managed to survive so many vicissitudes both at home and 
abroad must of necessity possess no small vitality of its own ; 
and this expectation was fully burne out by the event. The 
opera proved a decided success, and amateurs will no doubt have 
further opportunities of improving their acquaintance with it. 
On the last night of the season was introduced yet another short 
opera—the joint work cf M. Emil Bach, Sir Augustus Harris, 
and Mr. F. E. Weatherly—entitlel The Lady of Longford. In 
this triumvirate of authors the best work must be credited to 
Sir Augustus Harris, who has constructed a strong stirring plot, 
admirably suited for a piece of this kind. Among the less suc- 
cessful novelties was Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, a work which, not- 
withstanding its popularity on the Continent, somehow failed to 
obtain much favour with an English audience. Highly attractive 
performances, including several of supreme excellence, of such 
well-known and favourite operas as Lohengrin, Orfeo, Aida, 
Faust, Romeo e Giulietta, Cavalleria, I Pagliacci, and Philémon 
et Baucis, complete the record of this remarkable season. It 
should not, however, be forgotten that simultaneously with these 
doings at Covent Garden, a short but highly interesting season 
of German opera under the same energetic management was 
carried on at Drury Lane, in the course of which performances 
were given of various works of Richard Wagner, and also of 
Fidelio and Der Freischutz. Despite the counter-attractions of 
the other house, these representations in nearly all cases attracted 
large audiences by no means exclusively Teutonic. 

Turning from performances to performers, we find that old 
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established favourites have had no difficulty in holding their own 
against new comers; one very successful début, however, has to 
be recorded in the case of Mdlle. Delnaz from the Paris Opéra 
Comique. There is little or nothing to add-to what has been so 
often said concerning the high gifts of M. Jean De Reszke, whose 
name on the programme in connexion with any opera, old or 
new, is sufficient to insure overflowing houses. Madame Melba 
came back to us in the fulness of her powers, and in Faust 
repeated the triumph she had previously achieved by her refined 
and artistic embodiment of Giulietta in Gounod’s hitherto less 
familiar opera. The fine singirig and acting of Madame Calvé 
constituted another attraction of the first order. Among the 
artists who contributed materially to the success of the season 
were Madame Emma Eames, Mdlle Simmonet, Madam de 
Nuovina, Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, Mdlles. Sofia and Giulia 
Ravogli, Mdlle. Gherlsen, Miss Lucile Hill, and Mdlles. Bauer- 
meister and Olitzka; M. Plancon, Signor Ancona, Signor de 
Lucia; M. Cossira Alvarez, Mr. Ben Davies and several others. 
At Drury Lane the splendid performances of Frau Klatsky and 
Herr Alvary’s picturesque impersonations of Wagnerian heroes 
were again the chief attractions; excellent and conscientious 
support being rendered by the other members of the company. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE FIRST NIGHT CRITICISM. 
By CLEMENT Scort. 


[* is no new thing to be told, by those who could not write a 
readable report of a new play on the same night that it was 
produced to save their lives, that our system is all wrorg, that 
the thoughtful essay is far better than the hurried impression, 
that the art, the actor, the dramatist, all suffer from the scamper 
of so-called criticism, and that some police law or Act of Parlia- 
ment should come into force whereby the stage and the writers 
for the stage could be protected from the terrors of publicity. 
In fact, newspaper proprietors and editors have with some assur- 

. ance been taught-their own business by certain quidnuncs who 
are apparently in complete ignorance of the first requisite of 
modern journalism—namely, the best possible work in the 
shortest possible time. 

At our breakfast tables we read a printed pungent and excel- 
lently written “‘ leading article’’ based on a parliamentary debate 
that could not have concluded at midnight. Every important 
work of art in our best picture galleries is described, in terms of 
praise or otherwise, on the morning following the opening of the 
gallery. Books are read, digested, and reviewed hot from the 
press. War correspondents with an energy past comprehension, 
and a devotion to their duty beyond praise, vie with one another 
in their tact, good taste, and speed to describe for us in the most 
picturesque and graphic manner the battle that took place on the 
other side of the world within a few hours of its occurrence. 
Should there be some terrible accident or disaster by land or sea, 
no expense, no tax of the human constitution, and no diplomacy 
is spared in order to serve the newspaper to which a man devotes 
the whole of his best energy. And yet in the case of the musical 
and dramatic art we are gravely and solemnly told that news- 
paper enterprise is to stand still, and that the swift writers are 
to be gagged and silenced in order to bring them on a level with 
those who have never practised themselves in what I may fairly 
call the art of journalism. 

The latest convert to the policy of delay in connection with 
the stage is no less an authority than M. Francisque Sarcey, the 
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most brilliant of Parisian dramatic essayists, whose great experi- 
ence and ripe judgment have gained him the reputation of “ an 
authority,” and have secured for him the pleasure of a band of 
devoted followers. I need scarcely say that M. Sarcey is not a 
newspaper first-night critic. He reserves his opinions—and very 
valuable they are—for his weekly ‘‘feuilleton” in Le Temps; 
and, being the work of a man temperate in style, gifted with 
memory, and, best of all, an enthusiast on the subject to which 
he has devoted his life, these weekly essays are read with avidity 
and interest by the playgoing public of Paris. 

M. Sarcey has recently startled the newspaper world of the 
“« gay city ’” by his warm advocacy of delayed criticism. He would 
abolish first nights as they are known in Paris and in London. 
He would by some mysterious method, best known to himself, 
keep out the stage enthusiasts from first representations. He 
insists on the abolition of all dress rehearsals, and he clamours, 
as many have done over here, for the ‘‘ public voice” and the 
elevation of the thoughtful essayist over the “‘ pen of the ready 
writer.” Considering that Paris, as is the case in London, has 
its dilatory as well as its rdpid critics, I cannot quite see in what 
_manner the public of Paris loses by the present system. It has 
its reporters, if you like to call them so, for the breakfast table, 
and it has its well-digested comments for Sunday, or study, or 
club reading. To gag every daily Parisian journalist would not 
give an added value to the opinions of the magazine or weekly 
newspaper reader. 

We also have our brilliant Sarceys in London: men who have 
not quite so much experience or tact as the Parisian leader, but 
who show a quite enviable art in collecting the varied opinions of 
their swift contemporaries, and not only flatly contradicting each 
individual opinion, but lecturing the various writers on their 
ignorance, enthusiasm, or faulty taste. I seem to see this critica) 
schoolmaster, hedged round with newspapers, correcting the 
work of his confréres. 

The pedagogue critic who takes a week to make up his mind, 
and who prides himself on his supreme power of contradiction, 
is certainly not unknown in London; and I cannot quite see that 
the stage, or the dramatic literature, or the actors, or the 
actresses of England would gain very much by the multiplication 
of his species to the exclusion of those who fancy that, by expe- 
rience and knowledge of their subject, they can feel the public 
pulse, and diagnose a dramatic case without the comfortable aid 
of a consultation. 

A dramatic criticism, whether called a report of last night’s 
dramatic doings or trumpeted into an essay which will belittle 
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the fame of a Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, or Leigh Hunt, is 
exactly valuable for what it is worth and no more. If from long 
experience of his work and his style the public believes in a 
certain critic, they will follow him to a limited extent. But 
when they find he is playing them false, when they can detect 
in him favouritism, fulsomeness, or a want of candour and inde- 
pendence, the words he writes are not worth the paper on which 
they are written. No criticism ever guides public opinion ; 
it momentarily influences it. If A, B, and C take up a news- 
paper in the morning and read something about a play or the 
acting of it that interests.them, and on the strength of that report 
they go to the theatre and enjoy themselves in the same way 
that the critics or reporters did, then, they offer tacit thanks to 
the writer of that report or criticism. At any rate they have 
not wasted their money. But if the interest they have taken in 
reading the report of a new play is not felt when they pay and 
see it, then they feel that their money has been wasted, and they 
would secretly like to turn round and rend that impulsive and 
infatuated reporter. The great art of the newspaper critic is 
instinctively to gauge or foretell public opinion. 

A recent remarkable instance of the attitude of the pubiic 
in connection with new plays and criticism upon them was given 
in the case of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s delightful Professor’s Love 
Story, which has proved to be what I thought it always would be, 
one of the most genuinely popular plays of the dramatic year. 
So varied, and on the whole so contradictory, were the opinions 
on that play when first produced that the public shied at it. 
It was treated on the whole in such a shambling, half-hearted, 
sneering, and carping tone that the public at large was afraid to 
invest its money on a risk. The boldest and most outspoken 
enthusiast for what is natural, human, pure, and edifying could 
not make headway against Mr. Snarl and his companions, who 
could not see the intrinsic beauty and originality of the work, 
but kept butting their heads against the utterly immaterial joke- 
let about ‘‘Cherchez La Femme,” as if that weighed anything 
against the value of a play as a play and the joy of Mr. 
Willard’s acting. Well, what was the consequence? For 
a fortnight the theatre was comparatively empty. As I said 
before, the public shied at it. Playgoers stood trembling 
on the brink like nervous children when told to plunge 
into cold water and have a swim. It was almost resolved to 
take off the play and close the theatre. At this crisis, thank 
goodness, the public rushed in and saved the play from failure. 
The period of the life of the good Professor has been extended 
again and again. I know of people who went night after night 
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to see it. It has now been removed to the Garrick Theatre, and 
I shall be very much surprised if it is not running at Christmas! 
Now, if the critics, both weekly and daily, had been anything 
like unanimous in their opinion or in gauging public taste, the 
play would have been a pronounced success from the start. 
Believe me, the critic, or expert, or playtaster, does no more 
than the trusted playgoer does at every dinner table or social 
gathering. He says ‘go and see such and such a play” or 
“‘ don’t go and see it.” He says ‘‘ go and you will be charmed,” 
or “‘ stay away and you will save your money.” But it depends, 
of course, upon the men or women who give the advice and the 
terms in which they express themselves. 

The great antagonism between the ‘old school” and the 
“new school” is of course just now a managerial perplexity 
simply because the majority of our younger managers refuse to 
believe that the great bulk of the public has not deserted the old 
school for the new—and in my humble opinion never will. The 
Independent Theatre and the plays of the independent school 
have been passed over by the public so far with good-natured 
indifference. Whether the time will not come when audacious 
and reckless plays of the new school will not frighten people 
away from the theatre altogether is quite another question. 

But to cry for the abolition of first night criticism is to cry for a 
cessation of newspaper enterprise. You might just as well cry 
forthe moon. A new play is a matter of public interest, and it 
surprises me to find commercial managers howling for the old 
days when plays were, in the estimation of the general public, 
matters of no great public importance, and were treated with 
the neglect they possibly deserved. The fact that plays are now 
so important in the eyes of the public is from the very publicity 
that is awarded to them by the newspapers. 

I can well remember the time when newspaper editors would 
not waste space over “theatrical stuff.” They had something 
better to put before their readers. Newspaper criticisms were, 
as a rule, mere bald, uninteresting reports; and they shambled 
into the newspapers one, two, three days, or even a week after 
the event. But nowadays the theatre and its story have become 
matters of great public interest; and depend upon it, whether 
you call them reports, or criticisms, or what not, the daily news- 
paper will contain now and for all time the best possible and 
most readable column or half or quarter of a column that can 
be written about a new play between the hours of 12 o’clock 
and 1.30. 

It amuses me to hear the managers and actors and authors 
lecturing the newspaper proprietor, and telling him how he is to 
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do his own business, as much as it amuses me to hear the con- 
ceited actress telling her critics what they ought to have said 
about her wretched performance. The editor, so they tell him, 
is to have a bare report of a new play the next morning scrupu- 
lously free from comment; he is to have a carefully studied 
opinion a few days later, and a confirmation, or possibly a con- 
tradiction under influence, of all that has been conscientiously 
said, a week after. Three distinct comments on every silly play 
forsooth! When the theatrical notice as it stands is kept out of 
the newspaper much matter which many consider of far more 
importance than the playhouse will make its neglected appearance. 
Newspapers will only cease to give prominent importance to 
theatres when the theatre ceases to interest the public, and when 
actors and actresses revert to the humble salaries and the 
humbler and more modest position that they occupied thirty 
years ago. 

For actors deliberately to complain of publicity seems to be 
the most paradoxical circumstance I can call to mind. I always 
thought, from fatal experience, that they could not be advertised 
enough. The fact of it is, if we can conscientiously praise them 
the quicker and the stronger it can be done, and the more it can 
be slabbed on, the better. But if, in the interests of the public 
and of art, we are unable to become butter merchants, then the 
more delay and shilly-shally the better. This, after all,is human 
nature. But, taking the rough with the smooth all round, I do 
not think that the manager, actor, or author of to-day has 
suffered much from the quick publicity of the newspaper, or the 
energy of the critical reporter. 

The unkindly and ungenerous sneer of M. Alexandre Dumas, 
who takes the opportunity of the discussion raised by the critic 
Sarcey to throw dirt at the profession of criticism, may be dis- 
missed with the contempt it deserves. Whether critics are bribed 
or not in Paris I neither know nor care. But it is an unworthy 
thing of so great a genius and dramatist, a man who owes so 
much to the brilliant exposition of his work by the greatest 
critics of his time, to fling out this wholesale and general 
denunciation without condescending to particulars. But it is no 
news to us. We have our Dumases on this side of the channel, 
men often overpraised, who overload our letter cases and dispatch 
boxes with their thanks, their gratitude, their expressions of 
devotion, their undying respect and confidence, when they 
succeed, but who, when they fail, as we all must fail at times, 
have no language to fling at us but that of the gutter-snipe and 
fish-fag. 

We know them all! When we can praise them we are as 
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honest as the day; when we dare to dispute with them we are 
common libellers. When we applaud them they are ready to 
kiss our feet ; when we condemn their taste, run counter to their 
egregious vanity, and deplore their occasional errors, we have to 
expect a cowardly stab from the back, or a hit over the head 
when we are unprotected. When we praise a play it is less than 
it deserves; when we condemn a play we have some sly or 
sneaking motive for doing so. We are the villains, they are 
embodied virtue ! 

Meanwhile we stand or fall, not by disappointed dramatists, 
actors, or actresses, but by public opinion. We know what we 
have to expect when we do our conscientious duty, but we do it 
careless of stabs in the back or blows in the dark. Sooner or 
later we are possessed with the calm philosophy of the coal- 
heaver with the vixenish wife. ‘Never mind! it pleases her 
and ‘it don’t hurt me!” When the public ceases to take an 
interest in the theatre through its decay, or degradation, then, 
and not before, publicity will be denied to it. But the future 
existence of any such period is beyond my present comprehension. 
As an old friend said to me the other day, when I was protesting 
against some new form of injustice or insult suffered at the hands 
of one I had, as usual, helped to lift to his position, to be repaid with 
crass ingratitude, ‘‘ Never mind them, my dear boy! They are 
a set of babies and ever will be!” So I suppose it is the special 
privilege of babies to break their most valuable toys! 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE THEATRES. 
By A THEATRICAL MANAGER. 


| DO not think that at the present moment a few straight 

words to the London County Council will be out of place, 
since the Chairman of that body, Sir John Hutton, has gone out 
of his way to make certain remarks as to theatrical managers 
which cannot be allowed to pass without comment. ‘‘ The 
play-going public are getting considerable value from the 
regulations of this (the Theatres and Music Halls) Committee ; 
and although enlightened managers, one would think, could be 
trusted to watch the interests of their clients, yet the crowding 
of seats and the blocking of gangways is (sic), if unchecked, the 
almost natural outcome of a successful piece.” Again, ‘The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee cannot, in the nature of 
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things, be regarded with great favour by the theatrical managers ; 
and I do not think it necessary that they should be.” 

In the first of these statements there are several errors 
which demand attention. For one thing, the outcome of 
a successful piece does not of nesessity imply overcrowding 
and the blocking of gangways, for in almost, if not quite, 
every instance the managers of London are very ready to 
abide by the properly constituted rules. In the next place, Sir 
John Hutton, either wilfully or in ignorance, mixes up the 
theatre and the music hall in a way quite to mislead the public. 
I have no wish to be discourteous, and I regret that I must put 
such an alternative before the Chairman of the London County 
Council; but in his high position an evil of ignorance is so grave, 
when his work may affect the interest of others, that I must 
leave the choice to him. The “theatre” and the “music hall,’’ or 
places of public entertainment, are, in the eye of the law, 
quite different institutions with regard to tLe powers of the 
London County Council. As for theatres, the Council has only 
certain limited powers in structural matters, and require the 
consent of the Lord Chamberlain for a good many of the require- 
ments made since that body came into existence. As for matters 
of discipline, into which category come overcrowding and the 
keeping clear of gangways, the Council has no legal power. As 
for music halls, on the other hand, the Council has absolute 
power; and it seems to me that it is neither right nor courteous 
that the Chairman of the London County Council, speaking 
officially, should so confuse these issues to tiie public mind. 

Unhappily, however, it seems to be a part of the policy of the 
London County Council to be discourteous in manner to the 
managers of theatres. For instance, it is not customary to send 
to the persons interested an early intimation of requirements 
made or to be made. A London manager, whose pocket directly, 
and whose business interests generally, are largely affected by 
such requirements, first learns of his shortcomings—not faults, 
remember, or viclations of any rule or law, but inadequacies in 
his place of business, which have probably existed before his 
tenure—in the public press; and it is generally a week or ten 
days before he receives any direct intimation. 

That this discourtesy is part of the policy of the London 
Courty Council—certainly of its Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee—is shown by the second quotation from Sir John 
Hutton’s speech. Can there be any possible reason except 
hostility—and hostility not merely de facto, but as a principle— 
in the statement of the Chairman of the London County Council 
that he does not think it necessary that there should be any good- 
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will between the Theatres and Music Hall Committee and those 
whose business interests they can influence for evil, if not for 
good ? 

Let me say that no public body can use its powers most 
beneficially when it is at variance with other interests of the 
public, at least when it deliberately assumes a hostile attitude 
towards them. The London County Council has done, and is 
doing, much good in certain ways in London ; but I say without 
fear of contradiction that if it were to assume as a body, and in 
all its Committees, the hostile attitude and use the discourteous 
methods of the Theatres and Music Halls Committee, it would 
find itself hampered and thwarted at every turn. In its early 
days this Committee was stigmatised by Mr. Harry Lawson as a 
‘‘congeries of all the cranks in the Council,’ and it certainly did 
more to depopularize the Council than all its other Committees. 
From this reproach the Committee has yet to purge itself, unless 
it is to be a standing menace to the public of what may happen 
if their interests are attacked in a hostile manner one by one. 
This Committee, and the, London County Council itself, and its 
Chairman, should not forget that they are placed in authority, 
not for the purpose of using oppressively their power over 
individual citizens, but to carry out and administer the existing 
laws. To do so is their strength, and will be in time their 
honour. The opposite policy would eventually bring them to 
that place in the esteem of the public that was occupied by their 
predecessor, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the fall of which 
body should be a warning to all civic officers. 





CRITICISM IN ADVANCE. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


HE announcement that Mr. Irving had bought the English 
rights of Sardou’s Madame Sans-Géne, and that he and Miss 

Ellen Terry might be expected to appear by-and-bye in the roles 
respectively of Napoleon and the Maréchale, excited in some 
quarters a certain amount of comment, and of comment which 
I venture to think injudicious, if not absolutely unfair. It was 
asked, for example, how Mr. Irving, with his slim figure and 
ascetic face, could possibly be made to look like the Emperor, 
with his broad features and thick-set frame. Mr. Irving has 
himself dealt with this inquiry in a fashion at once characteristic 
and appropriate—appropriate, because he treated it in a vein of 
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humorous raillery. He promised to do his best, in the interval, 
to approximate his bodily shape to that which is popularly 
assigned to the ‘little Corsican.” Mr. Irving, indeed, is very 
well able to hold his own, in controversy as in other matters. 
It may, however, be urged that the actor who has presented to 
us portraits so strongly-contrasted as those of Louis XI. and 
Charles I., Dubosq and Becket, need hardly distrust his power 
to submit to us a recognizable impersonation—recognizable 
corporeally as well as in other ways—even of an individuality so 
forcibly marked as that of Napoleon I. 

The comments, however, were’ not confined to Mr. Irving. 
Some of them were aimed at Miss Terry. One critic, discussing 
the Maréchale of Mdlle. Réjane, had ventured ‘upon the state- 
ment that “‘ there is probably only one other actress’ who could 
play the part as well as Mdlle. Réjane plays it; and ‘‘ that actress, 
of course, is Miss Ada Rehan.” ‘‘Tothink of any other actress 
known to us in the part is,”’continued this enthusiastic writer, ‘‘ to 
think of an invitation to failure and a provocation to derision.” 
It is possible, nay probable, that;when he wrote this the critic 
of the Pall Mall Gazette had not heard the rumour (it was then a 
rumour only) that Miss Ellen Terry might some day essay the 
role in question. Had he heard the rumour, he might—he most 
likely would—while retaining his opinion, have worded his ex- 
pression of it differently. He might still have proclaimed his 
conviction that Miss Rehan alone could rival Mdlle. Réjane in 
this particular character; but he would hardly have asserted, even 
by implication, that Miss Terry could, under any circumstances, 
offer us a performance so extremely inadequate as to be “‘ provo- 
cative of derision.” 

It was reserved for Mr. Clement Scott to make, under his own 
signature, in the Daily Telegraph, the definite declaration that 
Miss Terry is incapable of impersonating Madame Sans-Géne. 
“That Ellen Terry has a great and conspicuous gift for comedy,” 
wrote Mr. Scott, ‘‘ we all know ; but it is not the kind of comedy 
that is embodied in the character of the good-hearted washer- 
woman. It seems to me that the last thing of which Ellen 
Terry’s nature is capable is vulgarity ; and without vulgarity of 
a type which few Englishwomen can understand, and fewer 
still can exhibit upon the stage, where is Madame Sans-Géne ?”’ 
““ Without a doubt Madame Sans-Géne is far better suited to the 
temp2rament of Mrs. Bancroft and to her style of humour than it 
could ever be to that of Miss Ellen Terry, who has a style of her 
own, a manner of her own, and gestures quite opposed to [those 
of?] the ladies of the laundry.”’ 

It is worth while to pause at this point, in order to point out 
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that Mr. Scott, in the sentences just quoted, commits himself to 
a theory and standard of criticism decidedly derogatory to the 
histrionic art. Miss Ellen Terry, he says in effect, cannot repre- 
sent for us the vulgar Madame Sans-Géne, because she has no 
vulgarity in her composition. ‘ The last thing of which Ellen 
Terry’s nature is capable is vulgarity; ”’ ‘‘ her gestures are quite 
opposed to [those of] the ladies of the laundry.” Is acting, then, 
a matter only of personality, of ‘“‘temperament”? Can vulgarity 
be represented only by the vulgar? Is there no such thing as an 
imaginativeness which enables the artist to comprehend and to 
simulate passions and qualities which he or she does not possess ? 
Must one—to use an old illustration—have committed a murder, 
or at any rate have strong murderous instincts, if one desires to play 
Macbeth? Mr. Scott would hardly say ‘‘ yes” to that; but he 
certainly suggests that an actor or an actress cannot go outside 
the limits that his or her “style” or ‘‘ temperament’’ has set. 
It may be that a player will be most convincing, and therefore 
most successful, in parts for which he feels a personal sympathy; 
in such cases temperament comes to the aid of the imagination, 
and ensures a triumph. But can imagination do nothing by 
itself? Can it not overcome, or at least be independent of, the 
“‘style’’ and “temperament”? Surely it can. The poetic, the 
pathetic, and the graceful—these are the chief “notes” of Miss 
Terry’s individuality as an actress; and poetry, pathos, and 
grace are chiefly what we ask for and receive from, her. But are 
they the only “notes” of her ability as a player? Surely not. 
We have only to bethink us of her performance in Nance 
Oldfield—of the passages, especially, in which Nance sets her- 
self deliberately to disenchant her youthful admirer. Those 
passages are in the vein of the broadest comedy. The make-up, 
the voice, the demeanour, are markedly comic. The poetic and 
the graceful have disappeared, and in their place we have 
extravagant fun. 

Mr: Scott raises the whole question of Miss Terry’s comic 
faculty. He says: ‘Knowing and admiring Ellen Terry as we 
all do, can we conceive her, artist as she is, playing Polly Eccles, 
the cheery little ballet-girl of Stangate; or Nummy Tighe, the 
American boarder at the girls’ school ; or Lady Franklin, or Nan 
in Good for Nothing? All these characters would be foreign to 
her nature, and opposed to such comic temperament as she 
possesses.” For Mr. Scott’s opinions on acting we all of us have 
due respect; but it is not permissible to suggest that, in 
this instance also, he is doing Miss Terry very grave injustice? 
It is of little use to meet one tpse dixit with another; but, speak- 
ing for myself, I may say that I have no difficulty whatever in 
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conceiving Miss Terry in all the characters just named— 
characters which I believe her to be capable of representing 
adequately and delightfully. They may, or may not, be “‘ foreign 
to her nature” and “opposed to her comic temperament.” I 
believe that she is artist enough to understand them and to 
portray them, and that, over and above this, her individuality 
would bestow upon them a charm which has not invariably 
been imparted to them. 

All such assumptions, however, are to be deprecated. Artists 
ought not lightly to be exposed to what I have called ‘‘ criticism 
‘in advance.’”’ So much is written nowadays about the stage 
that it is difficult even for the most careful writers not to drop 
occasionally and by accident into that strain of comment. The 
strain, however, is none: the less to be condemned. It is unfair 
to the artist, because it excites prejudice and may hamper him in 
his work.: Hard is it to fight against a pre-conceived notion ; 
and to instil such notions into the minds of playgoers is conse- 
quently to add enormously to an actor’s difficulties. ‘‘ It is bad 
enough,” that actor might say, “‘ that we should have to run the 
gauntlet of the critics at a first performance, but that they should 
help to send the audience to the theatre with minds predisposed 
to censure us is most tolerable and not to be endured.” Players 
of eminence like Mr. Irving and Miss Terry may be sure that the 
public will not allow itself to be very gravely prejudiced against 
any impersonation they may contemplate. Still, even in their 
case, the artist’s labours cannot be lightened by the sense that 
hostile influences have already been at work. In ‘the case of 
lesser players, the feeling that they have been tried and con- 
demned, even before they have been seen, must needs have a 
paralyzing effect upon their energies, and, therefore, a detrimental 
effect upon the enterprise in which they are taking part. 

Furtaermore, “ criticism ‘in advance’”’ is at least as inju- 
dicious as it is unfair. Mr. Scott has expressed publicly his 
doubt as to whether Miss Terry can play Madame Sans-Géne. 
Well, suppose, after all, Miss Terry makes, in the part, an artistic 
as well as a popular success: will that not somewhat discredit 
Mr. Scott as a theatrical prophet? Will that not cause any 
future prophecies of his to be received with a measure of 
incredulity ? Actors have a way of surprising the public and the 
critics. They will do the most unaccountable things. There 
were those who regarded Mr. Wyndham as only the best of 
light comedians ; he disconcerted them mightily by presenting to 
them a David Garrick which many think superior to Sothern’s. 
In the same way, Mr. Tree violated all the probabilities by sub- 
mitting a Falstaff which was not only a masterpiece of ‘‘ make- 
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up’”’ but also unctuous in humour. How many people foresaw 
that the champion “ villain” of the Princess’s would live to 
represent Mr. Barrie’s Professor Goodwillie for 500 nights and 
more? In the case of actors, I repeat, prophecy is dangerous 
and therefore not judicious. The prophet may be hoist on his 
own petard. 

Assuredly, if there is to be “criticism ‘in advance’”’ at all, it 
should take the form of appreciation and encouragement, 
not of depreciation and discouragement. Foretell success, 
and you may help to bring it about. Cheer on the 
artist, and he may be inspired to do great things. Genial 
prophecy may often be mistaken ; but it causes no heartaches, and 
it breaks no bones. 





THE GRAND THEATRES AND OPERA HOUSES. 
By Percy FITzGERALD. 


A* architect, we may well fancy, could have no more welcome 

or acceptable function than that of designing a theatre of 
the first rank, on a fine open site, and unfettered by economival 
conditions. He will have the fairest opportunity of exerting all 
his resources, and his talents will be displayed under the most 
showy conditions. In no structure is architectural logic, as it 
may be called, exhibited with such elegant effect, for the more 
simple and direct the arrangement of the issues, halls, lobbies, &c., 
the more satisfactory will be the result, while anything in the way 
of shift or contrivance is betrayed by an impression of ugliness. 
In designing other structures of state, the architect may feel 
that his building is only partially for use, and for occasional state 
and magnificance ; for there are long seasons when its chambers 
are tenantless or seen by but few. But the theatre is always 
inhabited, and displays its glories every night. Almost every 
city can boast one of these magnificent temples; and thriving 
towns, such as Frankfort, Ghent, Buda-Pest, and others can 
boast some really splendid edifices, for wkich the municipality 
have literally given carte blanche to their architects. The “ state 
theatres,” in Germany particularly, are always imposing ; we are 
insensibly impressed by the dignity of the art to which such a 
temple is dedicated. Many, however, of the most sumptuous 
modern theatres betray the decay of stage art in their gaudy and 
meretricious exterior, signifying a house of shows rather than one 
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of intellectual entertainment. This, however, is owing tc the 
‘‘form and pressure” of the time, and must be accepted. 

A theatre might be defined as a vast hall for the reception of 
the public, with an opening at one side which is filled by the 
stage, an oblong building. This structure usually has to be 
reared to a considerable height above the stage, so as to supply a 
‘space for working the borders and upper scenery, and, according 
to the latest system, for raising the scenery curtains without 
folding or rolling. Hence it has been seriously contended by 
modern architects that these functions should be expressed 
externally and should tell their tale; and there have been 
theatres—notably one in Berlin—which outside takes the form of 
a semicircle to “express ’’ the contour of the boxes—while along 
its diameter rises a huge building which expresses the stage and 
its upper receptacle. Similarly, in the instance of the Paris 
Opera all the interior arrangements are denoted by the outside 
structure. In front there is an oblong two-storied building which 
expresses the foyer and the reception halls. Behind this is a 
sort of domed circus quite palpable, behind which, again, rises 
another building which signifies the stage. There is a distinct 
building for the administrative offices, &c. This seems to be 
carrying logical expression much too far, and the effect is not 
that of one building, but of a number of buildings attached to 
each other. If the principle be a correct one we should not 
surely stop at theatres. The true theory, I believe, is that a 
theatre must be considered as one whole and under one roof, 
and that these elements and subdivisions are not important 
enough, and have not sufficient force or pressure or dignity even, 
to deserve to be expressed externally. If the interior be 
semicircular or of horseshoe form, there are staircases, 
galleries, approaches, ante-rooms which lead to it, and for 
which space must be found outside. Even if we imagine this 
theory to be carried out in practice, the additions and approaches 
will logically have to be expressed externally. We thus have 
the semicircular outlines for the body of the house. But the 
hall of entrance or lobby, with the ticket offices, &c., will have 
to be expressed. So a large building will have to be “‘ tacked on” 
in front. It must be the same with a side staircase, so that the 
whole will present the appearance of a number of excrescences. 
The raising of the scenes to the space above the stage, without 
being rolled or folded, is too petty a detail to be considered in 
structural stonework, and lends too much importance to a mere 
incident of scenery, which could be provided for in many other 
ways. <A certain space, however, should be provided over the 
stage, and in all the old well-designed theatres this is done, but it 
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is continued on over the auditorium itself, which thus secures 
the one general roof which covers both stage and salle. The 
theatre, it will be found, can only be treated logically and satis- 
factorily by treating it as one great building, so imposing and 
spacious that the auditorium, stage, and foyer are merely so 
many stately apartments that it holds. These are parts ofa 
grand whole. Some of the fine foreign houses—such as that at 
Bordeaux—stand in a place with great space about it, and are so 
stately and “ pillared”’ round that, as we look, we feel that they 
must hold within them these vast halls and chambers. In short 
the popular conception of a grand theatre standing in the centre 
of a town, is that of a great hall of assemblage in which the 
people gather to see a show, and this conception is best 
expressed by some great building, which is something after the 
shape of a temple. 

Another interesting point is the disposition and arrangemen 
of the seats, and the classes of seats, according to the rank of 
the spectators and the amount of money they pay. This, it will 
be found, is regulated strictly on a logical principle, any depar- 
ture from which entails serious embarrassments and complica- 
tions. All the complicated issues of our London theatres arise 
from faulty arrangement and bad “architectural logic. This, 
again, is the fruit of a dislocation caused by the demands of 
modern audiences—namely, the making the stalls the ‘‘ fashion- 
able” and best seats in the house. In the hierarchy of seats, 
the pit, owing to its situation on the ground floor, used to belong 
to the third class of seats, the dress boxes or grand tier being 
the first, the upper boxes the second, while the galleries aloft 
were the lowest in rank. Approach to all these sections was 
regulated in the most obvious and natural way by their position. 
The grand tier and upper boxes was reached directly by the 
grand stair in front; the pit was entered from the two sides of 
the buildings by doors near the stage, from which the “ pittite ”’ 
passed at once into the salle, while the ascent to the galleries 
was secured by staircases at each side. Thus none of these 
various currents crossed or interfered with each other. Some 
forty years ago, the change was made of making the rather 
mean position of the pit the best and dearest part of the house, 
with the result of ‘“‘dislocating” all the arrangements for 
approaches and issues. These favoured guests, must arrive, as 
before, by the grand entrance and lobbies ; but how were they to 
reach their places? The grand tier was nearest to them, but 
the stalls were far away. Narrow passages or tunnels running 
by the sides of the pit were fashioned, causing an immense 
distance to be traversed by the guests. In some of the smaller 
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theatres, these are perilously narrow, scarcely admitting of more 
than two persons to pass abreast. In other cases a passage 
was made underground. As a portion of the area had to 
be retained for the pit proper, new entrances and new passages 
had to be contrived fur it. Nor was this all. As the pit was a 
valuable element, and not to be sacrificed, room had to be found 
for its frequenters, by excavating, as it were,a fresh area under 
the boxes, which were brougkt forward as a balcony. But by 
this arrangement the pit becomes a sort of darkened cavern, 
from which its denizen sees with difficulty the figures moving 
afar off on the stage, and with even more difficulty hears, or 
strives tu hear, what is said. Yet this barbarous and clumsy 
arrangement is patiently accepted; and such is the passion for 
things theatrical that even an increase of price for the 
accomm<dation is tolerated. There can be little doubt that for 
scenic illusion the ground circle, or dress boxes, as they used to 
be called, isthe best place in the house. The scenery and 
figures assume a fanciful drama-like aspect, and seem, as Elia 
said, quite “glorified.” From the level of the pit everything 
seems homely and prosaic, as though it belonged to this nether, 
every-day world. 

From these conflicting claims it follows, logically, that the 
stalls and pit canrot co-exist without one or both sacrificing their 
comfort aud convenience. If there are stalls the pit is all but 
destroyed. If the pit is retained with all its advantages, the stalls 
must either go ‘‘ to the wall,’ as it is called, or at least the pit, 
as regards advantages of seeing and hearing, becomes just as good 
a place as the stalls. In some of the old Court theatres the 
seats on the floor were raised on a sort cf ampitheatre, which 
ascended almost to the level of the first tier. One arrangement 
found in many theatres shows what are the difficulties of dis- 
posing of the seats in a logical fashion. The Royal box in nearly 
all the foreign houses is placed in the centre of the grand tier. 
This would seem to be the place of honour, where its august 
occupants would be visible to all the house. Yet the advantage 
can only be purchased by the complete dislocation of all issues and 
approaches. A Royal box needs “‘ dependencies ’—saloons, and 
an approach from the street, private and separate. These can 
lead to the box only by cutting the circular corridors in half. It 
passes the wit of man to find any other way to the box. If the 
king enters by a private stair at the side there will have to be a 
special contrivance running round, but this must be carved out of 
the main corridor. No doubt there is some sort of clumsy shift 
to secure this, but it can only be done at an architectural sacrifice. 
In this country the Royal box is always at the side, and is a sort 
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of private box, but it is one of the worst places in the house. 
The Royal visitors should arrive by the common stair, and their 
saloons, chambers, &c., should be dispensed with. The truth is 
that in the modern sumptuous state theatre the auditorium and the 
stage itself seem the most insignificant and unimportant portion of 
the whole. This we can see by looking at the plans, where the essen- 
tial elements fill not more than a fourth or fifth of the whole area. 
This shows, significantly enough, how the entertainment of the 
stage has changed its character, and, instead of being an intel- 
lectual kind requiring but little sensuous aid, has become a 
vast ‘“‘ scene show’”’ of a panoramic kind, for which vast accom- 
modation is absolutely necessary if the effest is to be produced. 

The development of the balcony in modern days has destroyed 
the sense of illusion and multiplied the difficulties of hearing and 
seeing. In their greed for space, managers have gradually 
widened what is merely a shallow gallery until it has become 
almost a floor or story. The audience thus sees the stage 
between shelves, as it were. Now, the true theory of theatrical 
sitting is that the audience shall be “‘ in the house,”’ some below, 
some above. Those on the floor, the furthest from the stage, 
should still be able to see the ceiling over them, and to look 
round and upwards, see the company, and join in the applause, 
laughter, and general interest. The galleries and boxes are, 
theoretically, accommodations for a small number who are sup- 
ported, as it were, by the very walls behind them. They should 
not be floors, as I have called them, which really destroy the 
sound. In most foreign theatres the boxes are not considered a3 
small chambers, as with us; but each party is separated from its 
neighbour by small partition only a few feet bigh. 

A state theatre, properly appointed, wil! cost an enormous 


_ sum; and we may admire the public spirit of the smaller towns 


of France and Germany, who have not scrupled to ‘“‘ burden the 
rates’’ with a charge of six to ten thousand—to say nothing of 
a subvention—to secure a fine temple. The splendid Opera 
House at Dresden cost close on half a million sterling, and the 
new Ring Theatre at Vienna over seven hundred thousand 
pounds. But the extreme point of theatrical extravagance was 


‘reached in the case of the Grand Opera at Paris, on which, for 


ground, erection, and appointments was expended the incredible 
sum of four millions sterling! And yet this gaudy, meretricious 
structure is scarcely so effective or complete as the new Frankfort 
Opera, which did not cost a fifth of that sum. The fact is the 
French house is at this moment a little o!d fashioned, and 
scarcely up to date. When twenty years old a theatre begins to 
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be somewhat passé ; the splendid German theatres just referred 
to are more modern. 





GREEN ROOM RECOLLECTIONS OF FECHTER. 
By ARTHUR W. A BECKETT. 


T the end of the fifties, the late Mr. Augustus Harris, the 
father of the present lessee of Drury Lane, became mana- 

ger of the Princess’s Theatre. That playhouse had been the scene 
of the triumphs of the younger Kean (as Charles was called), and 
had a reputation for the legitimate drama. Besides his Shakes- 
perian revivals, the Thespian Etonian (another name that was 
bestowed upon the then manager of the Princess’s) had produced 
The Corsican Brothers, Louis XI, and a terrible combination of 
horrors called The Vampire. Dion Boucicault, who had made a 
success with London Assurance, was the stock author and also 
played in some of the pieces—notably, in the last, which was subse- 
quently revived in a reduced form as The Phantom, at the Adelphi. 
When Mr. Augustus Harris assumed the management, instead 
of keeping to the tradition of the house, he tried ‘‘ something new.”’ 
He employed Mr. Planché to write a graceful extravaganza 
called Cupid’s Messenger, and filled the programme with pieces of 
equally light calibre. But the bill did not please, and the theatre 
lost its vogue. Then the lessee tried something else. He pro- 
duced a translation from the French called Ivy Hall, in which a 
young gentleman known as Mr. Henry Irving made his London 
début. The young gentleman had not much to say or do, and 
shortly afterwards, leaving Mr. Harris’ company, he drifted into 


the provinces. Then the manager gave some performances in ‘ 


French. I remember a troupe of French Zouaves, who had 
amused the soldiers of the Crimea at the Théatre d’Inkermann. 
They were rather rough and ready; they sang fairly well, and 
played a number of vaudevilles. There was a grand effect at the 
end of their performances. After they had all but finished the 
last piece there was an alarm in camp, and the actors, suddenly 
becoming soldiers, rushed to their rifles to repel the attack of the 
Cossacks. Then there was much burning of gunpowder; and 
amidst the blended strains of ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie” and 
“God Save the Queen ” the curtain made its final appearance. 
However, even ‘“‘ the French Zouaves from the Crimea” were a 
failure, and had it not been for the pantomime, I am afraid, 
Mr. Augustus Harris would have lost a large sum of money. 
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But the Princess’s pantomime was always a featurein the holidays, 
and, thanks to its attractions, the clever and hard-working gentle- 
man was able to pull through. 

It was in the autumn of either 1859 or 1860 that certain green 
affiches made their appearance on the boards of London, informing 
the inhabitants of, and visitors to, our huge conglomeration of 
towns and cities that ‘“‘ Mr. Fechter was about to appear in 
Ruy Blas.” 

“Who is Mr. Fechter?”’ Lasked. 

** Not know Fechter! ” replied Mr. Augustus Harris. ‘‘ Why if 
you don’t know him you know no one. He was the original Fabian 
in the Freres Corses, and the creator of Armand in the Dame aur 
Camélias. Why, he is the best romantic actor on the Freneh 
stage.” 

And this estimate, although a high one, was not inaccurate. 
Charles Fechter was a great man at the,Porte St. Martin, and if 
he never became a member of the Francais it was more his own 
fault than the fault of the Society. Fechter, although extremely 
generous, preferred the salary of a star to the pay of a mere 
member of a company: Besides, at the Porte St. Martin he was 
a great man or the great man—in the Place du Palais Royal he 
would have been one of many. It was his ambition to play 
before an English audience ; and Mr. Augustus Harris, who was 
cosmopolitan in his tastes, determined to make the experiment. 
According to a process known to Mr. Puff, paragraphs appeared 
in the papers heralding the approach of the coming histrion. 
He was called “‘ Mr.” because he claimed to be an Englishman, 
bred and born; he was learning the language because he had 
forgotten his native tongue during his long sojourn in France. 
He was the original Fabian, of whom Charles Kean had given a 
feeble copy, &c., &c. The green boards with black letters were 
seen everywhere, and on the first night the house was crammed 
from pit to the gallery. Fechter in his dark green suit looked 
extremely picturesque. He got an immense reception, which 
was as hearty as, if not heartier than, that accorded to Mr. Walter 
Lacy, who was next in the cast. The Frenchman had a 
sympathetic voice, and, although he spoke with a decided accent 
and with a wrong emphasis, was enthusiastically applauded. 
One of his great effects was to wrest a sword away from his 
recreant master and cry upon being twitted with his menial 
position. 

‘* [ may wear the garb of a lackey, but you have the soul of one!” 
Instead of laying the emphasis on “ garb” and “soul,” Fechter 
hurriedly spoke the words until he came to “sowl of one” 
with a distinct stress on the ‘‘ one.” For all that his acting was 
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very fine, and quite unlike anything we had seen on this side of 
the Channel. It was shortly after his first appearance at the 
Princess’s Theatre that I had the pleasure of muking Fechter’s 
acquaintance. I was a lad at the time, and through the good 
nature of the late Mr. Augustus Harris I met him at luncheon 
in Pelham Place, where the progenitor of Druriolanus had a 
charmingly appointed villa. I never met a more delightful com- 
panion. He was fullof anecdote and gaiety. He insisted upon 
speaking in broken English, as he said that he was anxious to 
learn ‘‘ the language of Shakespeare.” Mr. Harris (who, like his 
son, was a great linguist) adopted French, but Fechter would 
have none of it. How was he to be Hamlet if he did not know 
the British tongue ? 

“For you know,” said he, “‘that I am to be Hamlet, anda 
Hamlet you have never seen. They tell me that Kean used to 
visit the theatre to find out howI played Fabian in Les Freres Corses. 
While I shall not imitate your great tragedian, I will not be 
Charles Kean—I will be Hamlet himself.” 

And then he laughed heartily. Not that he had an ounce of 
ill-nature in his composition. He had merely the prejudices of a 
Frenchman who, in those days, would not believe that there was 
any acting worth mentioning to be found beyond the frontiers 
of La Belle France. He went on to say that he was particularly 
anxious to play Hamlet because the Divine Williams was a com- 
patriot. Then he enlarged upon his favourite subject. He 
was an Englishman. If my memory is not at fault, he said 
he was born in London, in Vinegar Yard. His father was of 
German extraction, and his mother a Frenchwoman, therefore 
he was a Briton. But if he was an Englishman first, he 
was decidedly a Frenchman afterwards. He hada perfect hatred 
of the Prussians, although this was at the time when no one 
thought that the battle of Sedan and the fall of Paris would be 
possible. He called himself Fechter with the soft “ch,” and 
resented the suggestion that his name might be pronounced as if 
it were spelt ‘“‘ Feekter.”” There was just a grain of chaff in all 
his love of England and the English, but still I do believe that 
he was really fond of the island and its inhabitants. When he 
had been accepted by fashion as a celebrity, of course he was 
received as a lion by all sorts and conditions of men. But the 
increase of praise and flattery did not turn his head. He was 
always a good fellow, and the intimate friend of Charles Dickens 
and Edmund Yates. The first, in conjunction with Wilkie 
Collins, adapted No Thoroughfare for him ; and the other wrote 
a rather melancholy melodrama called The Golden Dagger, 
in which Fechter was cast for the principal part. I have a faint 
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recollection of the first night of the second piece. It was 
“‘guyed” from commencement to finish, and a North American 
Indian, who stalked through the acts in his natural costume, 
never put in an appearance (and alas, poor fellow! he had to put 
in many) without being received with shouts of laughter. The 
Indian was supposed to be a very serious character, and conse- 
quently the merriment, if excusable, was ill-timed. The last 
scene was on the Thames, when a duel took place in punts. On 
the first night all went wrong. The water was cleverly repre- 
sented by steel gauze. The effect (which, on first impressions, 
was charming) was entirely spoilt when the punts would not move 
an inch without dragging the metal net with them. And even 
when the punts did move the locomotion was not obtained with- 
out the sound of “‘creakings” totally foreign to the echoes of 
the Thames. 

The next time I spoke to Fechter was on the stage of the 
Princess’s. He was still playing in Ruy Blas. I had been in the 
little green room on the prompt side of the theatre and had spoken 
to some of the company. There were my old friend, Mr. Walt«- 
Lacy, in the costume of Don Salluste, the villain of the piece, 
Miss Heath as the Queen of Spain, and Mr. Harris himself as 
Don Cesar de Bazan. Then I think there were Mr. Drinkwater 
Meadows, Mr. J. G. Shore, and Miss Rose Leclercq. The three 
great parts of the piece as most people know (especially in the 
English adaptation) were the Queen, the Minister, and the Lackey. 
The remainder of the cast is unimportant. However, as most of 
the dramatis personae are supposed to be grandees of Spain, it 
was necessary that the parts should be filled by responsible 
people. Fechter was not himself in the greenroom. I heard 
that he was on the stage. It was the second scene of the second 
act, when the time had all but arrived for the appearance of Ruy 
as Prime Minister in the Palace, to chide and dismiss his corrupt 
colleagues. I found Fechter in his magnificent costume waiting 
at the pair of doors leading to the Council Chamber. He was 
apparently listening for his cue. Knowing that there was a good 
five minutes before that cue would come, I ventured to address 
him. He stared at meas if he had never seen me before, and 
turned away. Rather abashed at his forgetfulness, I made myself 
scarce. The pause between the acts came, and I, like a boy (I 
was scarcely out of my teens), was delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how things were done by the stage carpenters. 
Fechter hurried to his dressing room to make the necessary 
change of costume, and then walked about moodily as if in a 
brown study. Again I ran across him, and again he regarded me 
with a vacant stare. I consoled myself with the thought that 
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after all I was only a lad, and could not expect to live in the 
remembrance of a great actor after a casual meeting at luncheon. 
I was further put at ease by noting that other people fared no 
better. Fechter seemed to be ignoring everybody. 

The piece proceeded, and at length was finished. The wonder- 
ful duel between the lord and the lackey came off. The villain, 
Don Salluste, was stabbed and thrown over the balcony (alight- 
ing, by the way, on a comfortable feather bed), and the Queen was 
left to tell her dying lover that she adored him. The green cur- 
tain fell, and the applause was deafening. Fechter took his 
*‘ call,” and then reappeared behind the scenes. His manner was 
entirely changed. He was no longer the gloomy, anxious actor, 
but the pleasant, smiling man of the world. He rushed up to 
me and shook me warmly by both hands. 

“‘T thought you did not recognise me,” I said, rather coldly, 
because even in those distant days I had a distaste for a snubbing. 

“Oh yes, I did,” returned Fechter, with increased and increas- 
ing cordiality, “‘and I was delighted to see you.” 

“Then you did see me?”’ 

“Why, of course, yes. Ah, I knowwhat youmean. I didnot 
reply to you? But, how could I, my dear fellow, how could 1? 
When you spoke to me I was Prime Minister of Spain!” 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 
By Miss BrApDDoN. 


M* theatrical reminiscences date from a very early period of 

my life, and they began with a disappointment which is 
fresh in my mind at this day. I was certainly not more than 
three years old when I was taken to the St. James’s Theatre, 
then under the management of a friend of my family, Mr. Edward 
Hooper—familiarly known in dramatic circles as ‘“‘ Gentleman 
Hooper ”—at a period when that title of gentleman was not so 
freely given as it has been of late years to any provincial manager 
who does not mix his aspirates and swear at his actors. Per- 
fectly, after more years than I care to consider, can I recall the 
mysterious duskiness of the private box, the brilliant light of the 
auditorium, and the crash of the orchestra, as my wraps were 
removed and I was lifted into a chair. Alas for that first glimpse 
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of stage fairy-land! Breathless at the wonder of the scene, be- 
wildered by the unaccustomed music, I burst into tears, and 
ere I could recover from that sudden outbreak of agitated spirits, 
I was wrapped up again, and carried off by my nurse, my mother 
and her friends concluding that I was “ frightened ;”’ and doubtless 
themselves horror-stricken at the solecism of a squalling child 
in a private box. In the gallery I should have been chez moi. 
Frightened, quotha! How little can the adult mind realize 
infantine emotion! Why, those tears were the tears of rapture ; 
and bitter were my feelings as I trudged homeward by my 
nurse’s side through the dingy streets of the forties, and was 
told that for consolation I was to have a pig. I had not even a 
ride in a cab to console me for that withdrawal from fairy-land 
—nothing but apig—alittle roll or cake of pastry shaped like a baby 
porker, withacurly pastry tail and two currants to represent eyes, 
and bought for the sum of a penny at the baker’s on the way home. 
Sad disenchantment, to be banished from Paradise and consoled 
with a pasty-pig—hateful on that occasion, though at other 
times a much-desired dainty. A little later there came an even- 
ing, vaguely remembered, at Miss Kelly’s theatre, where a clerk 
of my father’s distinguished himself as the representative of 
court foppery in an amateur performance of Richeliew. The play 
and the players left only a faint recollection of sitting in my best 
frock for immeasurable time, relieved by occasional slumbers. 
My next memory is much more distinct. It is of the old Adelphi— 
the Adelphi of Yates and Webster—and of a domestic melodrama 
which interested me deeply, although I did not very clearly 
follow the complications of the plot. The details of one ‘ curtain’”’ 
have remained with me to this hour. The heroine, in a pale 
pink gown, black scarf, and neat cottage bonnet—a heroine who 
had all my sympathies from the beginning of the play—challenges 
a gentleman of the French-Count or polished-villain species with 
this crucial question, “‘Am I not your wife?” He answers 
decisively ‘‘ No.” Whereupon the lady falls senseless at his feei, 
and the curtain slowly descends, leaving the spectators harrowed. 
The rest is dark, and I grew up under the impression that this 
was the end; but my adult experience of the laws that govern 
domestic melodrama have convinced me that_the punishment of 
guilt and the triumph of virtue must have been duly represented 
in a later act, through which I may have slept. For me, the 
lady’s question and the lady’s swoon ended the play. 

I have never, after much interrogation of old actors, been able 
to discover the name of that Adelphi drama, but I am told the 
heroine must have been Mrs. Yates. If so, this was the first and 
last occasion on which I saw that elegant and refined actress, 
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and although I was only six years old, I was sensible of the 
pathos and sincerity of her acting. From this point my recollec- 
tion of plays and players is clearer than my memory of the events 
of last year. I remember an evening at the Haymarket in ’48 or 
"49, when I saw first the Beaux’ Stratagem, with Buckstone as 
Scrub, and then Buckstone’s Married Life, with almost the 
original cast; and assuredly it was no small privilege to see 
Buckstone, old Farren, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Clifford, and Mrs. 
Humby in that delightful comedy. Again at the Haymarket I 
saw London Assurance, with a cast that included Julia Bennett 
and Mrs. Nesbitt, William Farren the elder, Webster, Charles 
Mathews, and Keeley. Not long after this performance, which— 
except in the case of Mrs. Nesbitt as Lady Gay, and Buckstone as 
Dolly Spanker—left me cold, I was weeping at Farren’s inimitable 
performance of the unconscious mouchard in Secret Service. 
The indignation, the despair of the honourable old man who has 
been betrayed into a dishonourable position were portrayed, 
with so exquisite a reality that even a child could sympathise 
and understand. 

This was at the Olympic. A year or two later I saw Mrs. 
Stirling and Leigh Murray in a very unpretentious little drama 
called Time Tries All, dramatised from a short story in the Family 
Herald. There are many, doubtless, who can recall asI do the 
Fanny Stirling of those days, the glossy hair, the large dark eyes, 
the fine profile, and above all the finished and natural acting ; 
and who can remember in Leigh Murray an actor remarkable 
for naturalism, which in comedy was second only to the consum- 
mate ease of Charles Mathews, while in pathetic passages 
Murray’s talent was all his own. Charles Mathews! Oh, name 
to conjure with! ‘‘ Thou standest alone as the nightingale sings.” 
Well do I remember my enjoyment of Used Up, my admiration 
of those graceful movements, that exquisite elegance which 
offered to my youthful mind the highest type of the man of 
fashion and fine gentleman. Most dramatic, too, the contrast 
between Mathews as the exquisite, and Howe as the honest 
burly blacksmith, deep of chest, and deep of voice, a typical 
mechanic, a fine study in person and bearing for Adam Bede 
himself. Those surely were golden days. 

Early in the fifties Mathews was at the Lyceum playing a 
villain in a Gallic drama called The Chain of Events, with 
Madame Vestris in a comedy part, and Laura Keene, then new 
to the London stage, as the heroine. Rosina Wright, as premiére 
danseuse in a ballet divertissement, startled the audience by her 
flying bounds across the stage. Despite all the art and poetry 
and splendour which we have seen on that stage within the last 
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fifteen years, I doubt if there was ever a more picturesque scene 
than that market place of old Paris, with a fountain of real 
water in the midst—that market place in which Rosina Wright 
leapt and bounded into the front rank of dancers. The play was 
in seven tableaux, occupied the whole evening, and included a 
realistic shipwreck and other striking scenes, and was to my 
juvenile ideas intensely interesting, but, I fear, was also a dead 
failure from the financial standpoint. The British playgoer of 
1850 resented the innovation of the one-play entertainment. 

At the same theatre I recall an earlier vision of Miss Fair- 
brother and Miss Fortescue as Cinderella’s wicked sisters, and 
Mrs. Keeley as Cinderella,and I know that the book of the words 
remained for a long time one of my literary treasures, and was 
read and read again. Miss Fairbrother’s grace and beauty as a 
débardeuse at the Prince’s Ball, haunted my memory, and was 
reproduced by pencil and colours to the best of my ability in 
many childish attempts at portraiture. During this juvenile 
Stage of my life I had enjoyed advantages which children of a 
later generation know not—advantages which ceased and 
determined after a certain onslaught by Mr. Charles 
Mathews upon the editors of the London newspapers. Those 
gentlemen, offended at the imputations of unfairness brought 
against their critics, surrendered all claim to complimentary admis- 
sions and orders, and boxes were uo more. I had grown up in the 
golden days of editorial privilege. My people were ofthe great family - 
of Deadheads—that distinguished family who have been heard to 
complain that what with cabs, new gloves, and fees to box- 
keeper play-going is a very expensive amusement. The un- 
failing kindness of my first cousin, an editor, provided 
fmy mother with as many private boxes and dress-circles as she 
could comfortably use, and enabled her to gratify the more 
esteemed among her friends. My first lessons in the Christian 
grace of “ giving up” were taught me in practical form by the 
surrender of a fat packet of dress-circles. There was 
one kind friend, Mr. Hooper, who occasionally took a London 
theatre, with a sadly monotonous result of non-success; and 
then did we revel in private boxes, and I saw the same pieces 
again and again, chaperoned by various members of my mother’s 
little circle. 

Henri Quatre, the old, old opera, with Miss Rebecca Isaacs as 
prima donna, and a Mr. Conway in a melodramatic part— 
Eugéne de Something—stands out most vividly from my many 
reminiscences of kind Mr. Hooper’s brief lesseeship at the 
Strand, which, alas! for him meant unmitigated loss. Rebecca 
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Isaacs, whom I knew in after years as the wife of the excellent 
Tom Roberts, acting manager at the Princess’s, was then in the 
zenith of her popularity—a handsome young Jewess, with magni- 
ficent eyes, and a fine mezzo-soprano. Mr. Conway was aqui- 
line-nosed and handsome, or at any rate I thought him beauti- 
ful; and his dashing gait and swinging cloak, worn over one 
shoulder, his flapping hat and feather, his rapid unexpected 
entrances, always at a crisis, were imitated by me in many a 
melodrama of my own composition in the Theatre Royal Back 
Parlour. 

It was two or three years later, I think, than Mr. Hooper’s 
Strand management, that I remember seeing Benjamin Webster 
in that lugubrious drama Richard Pride, an adaptation from the 
French stage, memorable only to me from Webster’s finished 
and painfully real impersonation of the title role. 

There was a scene which lives in my mind still, a protracted 
silence during which the broken, battered sinner sat in the centre 
of an empty stage, with drooping head and lax limbs, dejected, 
forlorn, remorseful, indicating only by a faint and stifled sob, 
breaking at intervals from the struggling breast, the depth of his 
remorse for life wasted and evil done. Those were the days ot 
adaptations, and my memory recails hardly any play of that 
epoch which was not altered from the French. However dis- 
tinctly British the locality and the personages might appear on 
the,play-bill, the trail of the Parisian playwright was over it all. 

The Corsican Brothers, with Charles Kean in the double role, 
and Walter Lacy as Chateau Renaud, was one of the events of 
my early youth, a thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten experience ; 
but still more clearly lives in my mind the image of Kean as 
Richard the Second, and again as Wolsey. I can see as I write 
the small nervous figure in which the dignity of art made up for 
the lack of inches, the quaintly cut face where the fire of intellect 
held the place of beauty, the power of the brilliant eyes, and the 
thrilling whisper, audible in the remotest corners of the house, 
which closed the fallen minister’s soliloquy—the final expression 
of unqualified despair—never to rise again ! 

My memory of that distinguished and estimable man closes on 
the platform at Euston Square, where I saw him with his gifted 
and amiable wife, seated in the train which was to take them 
on the first stage of their last starring tour, I think, to America. 
I never saw them again. I doubt if they ever acted in England 
after their return from that journey, and with Mrs. Kean there 
sank into oblivion a very fair example of the modern poetical 
drama, not adapted from the French—The Wife's Secret—a 
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play which her exquisite acting had made popular, and which 
has rarely been heard of since her death. 

I close these uncritical reminiscences with those honoured 
names. Of the comedians, the exponents of uproarious fun—o 
Wright, of Keeley, of Widdicombe, who, when suddenly col- 
lapsing under the influence of farcical terror accused of drowning 
a baby ina water-butt, or any other Maddison-Mortonian enormity, 
seemed a man made of gutta-percha, every limb bending and 
crumbling into shapelessness ; of Adams, of Rogers, I have said 
nothing. Of actors and actresses nearer our own day, of Robson, 
Fechter, Dillon, George Vining, ‘or of those who live to adorn 
the profession which has now taken so large a place in the 
world of art and society, I will not presume to write. 
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Seuilleton. 





VOLTAIRE AND MLLE. DUNOYER. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


N°“ very long ago there appeared an elaborate translation into 

English of the ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ of Madame Dunoyer, an 
adventuress who settled at the Hague towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. In an introduction to the work, the trans- 
lator, Miss Florence Layard, while obviously unaware of the 
fact that the genuineness of the letters has been questioned on 
high literary authority in France, furnishes us with a rather 
curious example of the way in which biography is occasionally 
written. The following is her version of something that befell 
Madame Dunoyer in 1713 :— 

“ Under guise of loyal friendship to herself and unrestrained intimacy as 
between mother and son, Voltaire, then a youth of about nineteen, and 
attached as page to the suite of the Marquis de Chateauneuf, ainbassador 
from France to Holland, fell in love with and wooed her youngest surviving 
daughter, Catherine Olympe, her darling Pimpette, and, taking a cruel and 
unprincipled advantage of the young and trusting girl, seduced her, and 
thus brought bitter sorrow and misery upon the family which had received 
him with such kindness. It will ever be a foul blot on the reputation of 
Voltaire that he thus betrayed the trust and friendship of those from whom 
he had received never-failing hospitality. His conduct was reported to 
the King, who at once ordered him toreturnto Paris . . . - Fromthe 
day of the cruel deed the poor girl Olympe seems to have sunk intoa 
decline. She gradually wasted away, the warning symptoms of consump- 
tion set in, and in little more than a year the pretty Pimpette died.” 
How far this distressing story is in accordance with the truth I 
will now undertake to point out. 

In Madame Dunoyer we have another proof that a wise and 
gentle training is of little avail against a double dose of original 
sin. Anne Petit, born in 1663, came of a good Protestant family 
at Nimes, and was educated with pious care. In early woman- 
hood, however, she began to show that her principles were 
somewhat lax. ‘In this life,’ she would say, ‘‘ a woman should 
marry once for her interests and next for her pleasures.’’ Nor 
did she fail to act up to that edifying notion. In order to make 
a good match she agreed to become a Roman Catholic, painful 
as the step would of necessity be to her friends. But her 
betrothal had scarcely been announced when the intended 
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husband died; and Mlle. Petit, expressing the keenest sorrow 
for her apostacy, returned to the faith of her forefathers. Fora 
year or two her remorse appears to have been genuine enough. 
In 1685, during the dragonnades that succeeded the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, she fled in disguise to Holland. Thence 
she repaired to London as the guest of an English family into 
who good graces she had managed to worm herself at the Hague, 
and on whose bounty she lived until they were glad to be 
relieved of her society. By this time she was again ready to 
sacrifice her religious convictions to her worldly interests. Return- 
ing to the south of France, necessarily under “false colours,” 
she married a certain M. Dunoyer, formerly captain in the 
French army, but afterwards Town Councillor at Nimes, Député 
des Etats ala Cour, and Grande Maitre des Eaux et Foréts in 
the province of Languedoc. The union was not a happy one, 
owing to faults on both sides. Hot-tempered, extravagant in her 
tastes, and addicted, though confessedly not beautiful, to the 
belle galanterie so long in vogue, Madame Dunoyer presently 
became obnoxious to her husband, who, unless she has maligned 
him, sought consolation at the tavern, the gaming table, and 
elsewhere. At the end of thirteen years, in the course of which, 
as an almost inevitable result of their follies, they had fallen 
from affluence to comparative poverty, this ill-starred couple 
agreed to part company, and Madame Dunoyer established her- 
self at the Hague for the rest of her life. Here she posed asa 
sort of martyr, as one who had left her husband “ for the sake of 
Protestantism.” The sympathy and admiration which she evoked 
by this pretence soon gave way to very different feelings. Her 
income being slender, or at least unequal to her love of display, 
she so far abused the freedom of the press in Holland as to 
devote herself to scurrilous literature in various forms—memoirs, 
letters, and contributions to the Lardon and the Quintescence. 
Of the estimation in which she came to be held one proof may 
be given. Ina farce played at Utrecht, the Mariage Précipité, 
she was pointedly ridiculed under the name of Madame Kurkila ; 
and the authorities, evidently rejoicing in the mortification it 
inflicted upon her, turned a deaf ear to her lachrymose entreaties 
for the suppression of the piece. 

Madame Dunoyer was accompanied from the south of France 
by two daughters, Anne Marguerite and Catherine Olympe. The 
first, with the cordial assent of her worldly-wise mother, espoused 
a military officer named Constantin, who, if old enough to be her 
father, wa3 as wealthy a husband as she could hope to net, and 
who had the further recommendation in her eyes of belonging to 
so dangerous a calling that he might leave her a widow at any 
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moment. Probably she had been taught from her girlhood to 
act upon the maxim I have had to quote. Her expectations were 
somewhat belied by the event, as her husband, returning to her 
after an enforced absence, made discoveries that at once led to a 
separation between them. Pimpette, as Catherine Olympe came 
to be familiarly called by her friends, was of a very different 
stamp from her sister—feather-headed, affectionate, and a good 
deal more romantic than prosaic. Without being exactly beauti- 
ful, she ‘‘ avait de la douceur, de l’agrément, et de l’esprit ;”” and 
the Quintescence, as may be supposed, lost few opportunities of 
magnifying her attractions. At one time it seemed likely that 
she would be the wife of a European celebrity. Jean Cavalier, 
the hero of the Cevennes, paid a visit to the Hague in 1708. 
Madame Dunoyer, true to her instincts as a journalist, managed 
to have speech with him, overwhelmed him with compliments, 
and induced him to make her house his home. In this way he 
became acquainted with Pimpette, to whom he presently offered 
his hand. Unfortunately for her, he was influenced in this 
matter mainly by a belief that Madame Dunoyer, always making 
in his presence a brave display of some jewelry and plate ot 
which she had deprived her husband, could relieve him of a 
painful burden of debt which he had contracted, especially among 
the officers of his regiment. Apprised of his mistake, he threw 
over the young lady without scruple, told the exasperated mother 
to do her worst, and, setting out for England, took an Irish 
heiress to his bosom. What Pimpette’s feelings towards him 
had been we are unable to say, but in any case her disappoint- 
ment must have been very keen. The prospect of escaping from 
such a mother as Madame Dunoyer—mercenary, largely subsist- 
ing by the proceeds of attacks upon private character, and 
shunned as a leper by reputable persons all over the country— 
must have had irresistible allurements for a girl who was not 
without a little sense of self-respect. 

Five years later, in the autumn of 1713, young Frangois 
Marie Arouet, the Voltaire of a near future, arrived at the 
Hague as an attaché in the suite of the French Ambassador to 
Holland, the Marquis de Chateauneuf. ‘‘Erect, above the 
medium stature, and abnormally thin, with a high forehead, 
aquiline nose, sensitive mouth, flute-like voice, flashing dark 
eyes, and a good-humouredly malicious smile playing over his 
countenance,”’—such is one description that has been given of 
the new-comer. It is not improbable that he had already been 
heard of in the quaint little Dutch city, where any gossip from 
abroad, particularly France, was eagerly received and amplified. 
He had had a most remarkable career at the Collége Louis- 
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le-Grand, the chief seat of learning in’ Paris. He had 
developed in his boyhood what the most cool-headed ot 
his preceptors had called a surprising gift for poetry. One ot 
his effusions had attracted notice even in the halls of Versailles ; 
another, the Ode to Saint Geneviéve, had been printed at the 
expense of his Alma Mater. He has also achieved a marked 
social success by reason of his brilliant wit, his unfailing tact, 
his exquisite grace of manner. Ninon de Lenclos, the most 
perennial of beauties, had bequeathed to him the means of 
buying a library. He had gained admittance to many an 
exclusive drawing-room, and at times could have been found 
among the aristocratic revellers surrounding that modern 
Anacreon, the Abbé Chaulieu, in the enclos of the Temple. Of 
the graver elements in his character, of the deep under-currents 
of feeling which he was subsequently seen to possess, he had as 
yet shown but few signs. Superficial observers might have 
taken him to be simply a votary of pleasure, the moze so as he 
was at pains to conceal rather than display his multifarious 
attainments. The circumstances in which he left Paris may 
be briefly noticed. His father, Francois Arouet, treasurer in 
the Chambre des Comptes, had intended him for the law, and was 
anxious that his attention should not be diverted from it by 
literature and the salons. ‘‘ Because I mixed in good society and 
wrote verses,’ the son remarked in after years, ‘‘my friends set 
me down as lost.” So, as a means of checking these pernicious 
tastes, the father procured for him a place in the ambassadorial 
suite of the Marquis de Chateauneuf, with whom the family had 
long been on terms of intimate friendship. 

M. de Voltaire—to give the young attaché the name by which 
he is now known to us all—soon became a frequent visitor 
at Madame Dunoyer’s house, apparently in ignorance at the 
outset of the sinister reputation of his hostess. In the interests 
of the Quintescence, no doubt, she had been careful to make the 
acquaintance of a gentleman so admirably fitted to post her up 
in the latest news from Paris. Be this as it may, he and Pim- 
pette had not met for many weeks when they came to the con- 
clusion that nature had expressly destined them for each other, 
and pledges of eternal constancy were duly exchanged between 
them. But the course of true love was not permitted to run 
smooth. Madame Dunoyer had set her heart upon having a 
wealthier son-in-law than Voltaire was likely to prove. His 
charm of conversation and bearing did not blind her to the hard 
fact that he had yet to make a position for himself in the world. 
He was a second son; he had given offence to his father; he 
aspired to so unsubstantial a thing as literary fame. Probably 
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his office in the Embassy was an unpaid one, and would lead to 
nothing. For all these reasons Madame put her veto upon a 
continuance of the intercourse. As may be supposed, however; 
the lovers were not to be coerced into parting. They insisted 
upon seeing and writing to each other. Madame Dunoyer filled 
the air with shrill complaints ; and the unhappy Marquis, fearing 
that she would put such an affront in public upon the attaché as 
might compromise the dignity of the Embassy, determined to 
get rid of him at any cost. 

The rest of the story may be told in a series of extracts from 
a few letters which Voltaire smuggled into the hands of his mis- 
tress. In the first we have an account of what must have been 
a rather stormy interview with his excellency :— 

“T believe, my dear girl, that you love me. Prepare then, to bring into 
play all the strength of mind you possess. Yesterday, on my return to the 
Hotel, M. L. (M. L’Ambassadeur) told me that I must leave to-day” for 
Paris. “The only concession that I could win from him was to defer my 
departure until to-morrow. But he has forbidden me to leave the house 
until then, lest your mother should put some affront upon me that might 


rebound upon himself and the King. He would not even allow me to 
answer him.” 


Why, the young diplomatist asked her, should she not leave 
her miserable home and join him in Paris? M.Dunoyer would 
be sure to receive her, and nothing but a formal abjuration of 
her Protestantism was necessary to her safety. 


“The hope of seeing you in Paris will console me during my journey. I 
say nothing more to persuade you to quit . . . . and rejoin your 
father, from whose arms you were torn to be brought here and made 
wretched. If you hesitated a moment you would deserve almost all your 
misfortunes. Let your virtue now show itself in its entirety. Bear my 
departure with the same resolution as you ought to have when you leave 
yourself. I shall be at the Hétel” of the Embassy “all day. Send me 
three letters. one to your father, one to your uncle, and one to your sister. 
This is absolutely necessary. I shall deliver them only at the right time 
and place, especially the letter for your sister. Let the bearer of these 
letters he the shoemaker : promise him a reward. Let him come here with 
his last, as though to mend my shoes. Add to the letters one for myself ; 
let me have this consolation in going away. Above all, in the name of my 
love for you, ma chére, send me your portrait. Make every effort to get it 
from your mother ; it will be much better in my hands than hers, since it 
is already in my heart. The valet whom I am sending to you is wholly 
devoted to me. If you choose to pass him off to your mother as a maker of 
snuff-boxes, he, being a Norman, will play his part very well. He will 
deliver to you all my letters, which I shall send to his house, and through 
him you will send me yours ; and you can entrust your portrait to him. 
I shall do everything in my power, to see you to-morrow before leaving 
Holland. Still, as I cannot be sure of seeing you, I bid you adieu, mon 
cher coeur, for the last time. I bid it swearing all the tenderness you 
deserve. Yes, my dear Pimpette, I shall love you always. Lovers who 
are the least faithful speak in the same way ; but their love is not like mine, 
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founded upon a perfect esteem. I love your virtue as much as your person ; 
and I only ask of Heaven to be allowed to imbibe by your side the noble sen- 
timents you possess. My fondness makes me reckon upon yours. I flatter 
myself that I shall make you wish to see Paris. I am going to that beautiful 
city to solicit your return. I shall write to you by every mail through the 
medium of L(efévre), and beg of you to give him something for each letter, 
so as to encourage him to do his best. Adieu once more, my dear mistress. 
Think a little of your unhappy lover, but don’t think of him so as to make 
yourself melancholy. Preserve your health if you wish to preserve mine. 
Above all, be very discreet. Burn this letter and all that you may receive 
from me. It is better to care less for me and more for yourself. Let us 
console ourselves with the hope of soon seeing each other again, and of 
loving each other all our lives. Perhaps I shall come myself for you ; I 
should then think myself the happiest of men. But, whether or not, I 
shall be satisfied provided you come. Your happiness is all that I wish ; I 
would secure it at the cost of my own, and I shall be too richly rewarded 
if I can give myself the pleasing assurance that I have contributed to your 
well-being. Adieu, mon cher ceur, I embrace you a thousand times.” 
“P.S.—Lefévre has just told me that he is under orders to hand over to his 
E—— any letters that I give him to deliver. In this way, no doubt, letters 
sent to him will be interrupted. Choose, then, somebody else who can be 
trusted, if there is such a person in the world.” 


His excellency, it is clear, was no fool. Besides seeing through 
the faithful valet, he asked himself whether the Sieur Arouet, if 
left to his own devices, might not return to the Hague almost 
as soon as he left it. Consequently, it was decided that the 
ardent young lover should be kept a close prisoner in the Hotel 
until he could be safely conducted to Paris by a member of the 
Embassy, M. de M , who would be leaving with despatches 
for Versailles in a week or two. Meanwhile, however, the lovers 
contrived to continue their correspondence. Voltaire writes :— 





“Tama captive here in the name of the King, but though they may 
deprive me of life they cannot deprive me of my love for you. Yes, my 
adorable mistress, I shall see you this evening were I to lay my head on 
the scaffold for it. In the name of heaven do not speak to me in the same 
doleful language in which you wrote to me.” Mlle. it would seem, had 
talked of suicide. ‘Live and be discreet. Beware of your mother as of 
the cruellest enemy you have. Beware of everybody; trust nobody. Be 
in readiness as soon as the moon rises. I shall leave the hotel incognito ; 
a carriage or chaise will be ready ; we shall fly like the wind to Schevening. 
[ will bring paper and ink, and we will write our letters” (the letters for 
the father, the uncle, and the sister). “If you love me take comfort. 
Summon up all your courage, all your presence of mind. Constrain your- 
self before your mother. Try to get your portrait. Nothing can detach 
me from you. Our love is founded upon virtue ; it will last as long as we 
live. Be ready as soon as the clock strikes four. I shall expect you near 
your ownstreet. Adieu. Thereis nothing to which I would not expose my- 
self for your sake ; you deserve agreat deal more. Adieu, my dear heart.” 


It would seem that this and other plans for a meeting between 
the two came to nothing, chiefly because Pimpette had to sleep 
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in her mother’s bed. In the midst of his despair, however, a 
brilliant idea flashed across the mind of the young diplomatist. 
Might she not visit him by day in male attire? 


“Tf you wish to change our misery into happiness it rests with you only 
to do it, Send Lisbette,” your servant, “to me at three o'clock. I will give 
her for you a parcel containing a man’s clothes. Put them on in her house, 
and if you will be generous enough to wish to see a poor captive who 
adores you, you will come to the hotel about dark. To what cruel 
extremities are we not driven, ma chére’ Is it for you to seek me out? 
Yet it is the only way in which we can see each other. You love me; 
therefore I hope to see you to-day in my little room. The bliss of being 
your slave will make me forget that I am ——’s prisoner. As my dress is 
known, and as, therefore, you might be recognised, I shall send you a cloak 
that will hide your tunic and your face. I shall even hire a tunic for the 
sake of greater security.” 


Pimpette, as though to let us see what sort of a training she 
had had, at once adopted the suggestion. Perhaps looking only 
to the romantic side of the adventure, she donned the dress, went 
boldly to the ambassadorial hotel, and obtained an interveiw 
with her lover. Of that interview we have some account in a 
letter he sent her on the following day :— 


Ido not know whether I ought to call you Monsieur or Mademoiselle. 
If you are adorable in a cap, you are, ma foi, a fascinating cavalier ; and 
our porter, who is not in love with you, thought you were a very charming 
fellow. The first time you come again he will give you an excellent 
reception. You looked, however, as terrible as charming ; and I fear that 
you must have drawn your sword in the street that nothing might be 
wanting to your assumed character. After all, perfect young gentleman 
as you are, you are as prudent a young lady. 

Enfin je vous ai vu, charmant objet que j’aime, 
En cavalier déguisé dans ce jour ; 

J’ai cru voir Vénus elle-méme 

Sous la figure de l’Amour ; 
L’Amour et vous, vous étes du méme age, 

Et sa mére a moins de beauté ; 

Mais, malgré ce double avantage, 
J’ai reconnu bientot la vérité. 

Olympe, vous étes trop sage 

Pour étre une divinité.” 


Presently the stolen interview ceased to be a secret; Madame 
Dunoyer’s rage could hardly find articulate expression ; and the 
Ambassador, in deeper distress than ever, hastened the hour ot 
his imprudent subordinate’s departure. Voltaire, carefully 
watched throughout his journey from the Hague by M. de 
M——, arrived in Paris towards the end of the year. He tuck 
with him a tender letter from Pimpette, who was then confined 
to her bed. ‘If I doubted your affection,” she wrote, ‘“‘I should 
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rejoice in my illness. Life would be too great a burden to me 
without the sweet hope of being loved by him who is dearer to 
me than anything in the world. Adieu, mon aimable enfant ; 
I shall adore you always!” His letters to her were in a similar 
strain. ‘‘ Never,” he says, “‘ was love equal to mine, for never 
had anyone deserve to be loved more than you. You will never 
be so cruel as to abandon me. Think for how many reasons 
Holland ought to be hateful to you. Is not a pleasant and 
tranquil life in Paris preferable to the company of your mother, 
is not opulence in a beautiful city preferable to poverty at the 
Hague?” 

But the dreams which filled their minds at this moment were 
not to be realized. Pimpette’s nature was of too shallow a cast 
to be susceptible of an abiding attachment. Her affection for 
Voltaire melted away in the course of a few weeks, especially, 
perhaps, as his father had gone to the length of disinheriting 
him, as Madame Dunoyer seized every chance of disparaging him 
to her, and as a well-graced young Frenchman at the Hague, 
Guyot de Merville, had already begun to pour soft nothings into 
her ear. Early in February the lover in Paris was chiding her 
for not keeping up her correspondence with him. “As often as 
I do not hear from you,” he wrote, ‘‘I imagine that you have 
not received my letters, for I cannot believe that distance has 
done to you what is impossible for it to do to me; and, as I love 
you always, I persuade myself that you love me still. Enlighten 
me, then, on two points; first, whether you have read my last 
two letters, and secondly, whether I still have a place in your 
heart.” Probably the answer to the latter question was a more 
or less veiled negative, for the printed correspondence between 
them forthwith comes to anend. Voltaire was jilted by Mlle. 
Dunoyer, not she by him. 

Pimpette’s subsequent record may be very briefly dealt with. 
She became Countess de Winterfeldt, lived to a good old age, 
and to the last testified the liveliest respect and admiration for 
her sweetheart of old as he did more and more to fill Europe 
with his fame. Voltaire, on his part, always had ‘‘ wn sowvenir 
charmant et attendri”’ of the amiable and frivolous Pimpette, 
her ill-faith towards him notwithstanding. For one thing, he 
seems to have been in the habit of making her presents on her 
birthdays. In 1736, when she was about forty-four, he writes to 
Moussinot in Paris from the country— 


“Buy for me, my dear Abbé, a little table which may serve at once as a 
screen and a standish, and send it from me to Madame de Winterfeldt, Rue 
Platriére, hard by the Filles de Sainte Agnés.” 


Many years later, in reply to an unworthy sneer at her expense 
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by La Beaumelle, he writes of her in the supplement to his 
Siecle de Louis Quartorze— 

“She is a pensioner of the King’s, and lives generally on an estate of her 
own, where she feeds the poor. From all who know her she has won the 
greatest regard. Her age, her merit, her virtue, the respectable and 
numerous family to which she belongs, the persons of the highest rank to 
whom she is allied, ought to shield her from the insolent calumnies of an 
absurd scoundrel (scélé7at absurde).” 


And this delightful old lady is said to have died in her youth of a 
decline, induced or aggravated by a broken heart. ‘‘ She gradually 
wasted away, the warning symptons of consumption set in, and 
in little more than a year the pretty Pimpette died.” No state- 
ment could be clearer or more precise. On what authority, we 
ask, did Miss Layard make it ? 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


UGUST, of course, has been a dull month as far as the 
London theatres are concerned, whatever may have been 

the activity displayed by the large numbers of companies now in 
the provinces. Nearly all the principal playhouses in town have 
been closed, and there has been a dearth of novelties at the 
theatres which have kept their doors open. Little Christopher 


_ Columbus has been brought out in a new edition, Go-Bang 


retained its popularity, and the Gaiety Girl still remains as 
attractive as ever. The furnishing of Our Flat is again a source 
of amusement at the Strand, and Mr. Willard, Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, and Mr. Penley have held on bravely throughout the cold 
blasts and rainy weather of our summer. Mr. Frank Harvey’s 
question, Shall we Forgive Her? is answered nightly in the affir- 
mative by large audiences at the Adelphi, and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey freed himself from the troubles which beset him in 
The Candidate only to plunge into Hot Water. The Savoy 
season came to an end-rather suddenly, to reopen, it is said, 
later on with a “new” version of Mirette. With the beginning 


-of September things will take a turn for the better. Various. 


new pieces are due or almost due, and by the end of the month 
we shall have got into the swing of the autumn season, and there 
will be no lack of entertainments for the playgoer to choose from. 


LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD AT THE GAIETY. 
(Revived August 11.) 





Jonathan Wild .. Mr. Sxymour Hicks. Thames Darrell .. Miss Amy AuGARDE. 
Blueskin .. .. .. Mr. CHartes Dansy. Poll Stanmore.. .. Miss Firorence Levey. 
Mr. Kneebone.. .. Mr. WILLIE Warp. Bdgworth +» Miss VioLet MoncxTon. 
Abraham Mendez «+» Mr. Franx Woop. Kittie Ketidleby .. Miss Gropoina Preston. 
Mr. Wood . Mr. B. W. Royce. Mrs. Sheppard... .. _ Lizzie CoLirer. 
Sir Roland ‘Trenchard Mr. W. Cuexrsman. | Captain Cuff .. ss ETHEL Ear.e. 


Winifred Wood . Mies Extauine Terarrss. Little Jack Sheppard Mins JEssizg PRESTON. 
To revive a burlesque when a long period of years has elapsed 
since its first production is like reopening a bottle of champagne 
that has been half emptied and corked up again. The effer- 
vescence and sparkle of the wine are found to. have fled, and the 
fun and brightness of a piece like Little Jack Sheppard, which so 
delighted players nine years ago, are not easy to recall. For one 
thing, tastes have changed. Nowadays we do not ask for plots 


L 
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to our burlesques, but we do ask that the episodes and 
“turns ’’ which go to make up a piece of this nature shall be 
clever and amusing. It is needless to say that we do not always 
get what we demand. But, as arule, the burlesque, or musical 
farce, or whatever it may be called, of to-day is laughable, and 
that is what Messrs. Yardley and Stephens’s piece certainly was 
not, on the first night at any rate. The story of the ‘‘ hempen 
widow’s kid forlorn” is followed out not very coherently, but 
with dogged insistence upon the fact that there is a story, and 
the piece is in many respects more like a pantomime than any- 
thing else. That this was not what they wanted the gallery 
hinted plainly enough at certain points, when the action dragged, 
and the players were unable to make amends for the shortcom- 
ings of the “ book.’”’ ‘With Miss Nellie Farren and Mr. F. Leslie 
to carry the piece along, as they did in 1885, by the force of 
their genius and individuality, matters might have been different ; 
but, alas! that could not be. Death and disease have made 
havoc among the original cast. Mr. Leslie and Mr. David 
James are not the only ones who have made their final exit, and 
it seems doubtful even yet whether we shall ever see Miss 
Farren on the boards again. Il nya pas d@homme nécessaire is 
a maxim that does not apply in things theatrical. Often we feel 
after some really notable performance that what we have seen 
no one coming after can rival or imitate, and the memory of 
such performance will not permit us the wish to see any attempt 
made to repeat or to excel them. It was rather unfortunate, 
then, that Mr. Seymour Hicks happened to make his first 
appearance at the Gaiety in a part that not merely invited but 
compelled comparisons. Mr. Hicks is an undoubtedly clever 
actor, and he showed in Under the Clock that he has decided 
ability for burlesque in its true sense. But as Jonathan Wild 
he failed, except at certain moments, to improve upon his past 
record. His playing seemed almost amateurish at times, and 
the devices to which he resorted—many of them invented by 
Mr. Leslie—-did not in his hands seem to call forth much hearty 
laughter. The fact was he worked too hard. Now, Mr. Leslie 
never worked hard—or at any rate never allowed the audience 
to see that he was working hard. Neither does Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. All his effects, however carefully arranged and con- 
trived beforehand, seem to be the result of sudden inspiration. 
But, after all, Mr. Hicks was not so much to blame as the 
nature of the character he was called upon to interpret and the 
lines he had to speak. ‘‘ The tramp” scene, which he had appa- 
rently introduced into the piece himself, was capital, and there 
is no doubt that he would do better ina better piece. Let him 
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write another revue with Mr. Brookfield, and play in it himself, 
and he will gain nothing but praise if it is anything like Under 
the Clock. Miss Jessie Preston played Jack with a keen sense of 
what is required of her—with humour, vivacity, readiness ; she 
sang and danced herself into popularity very quickly. Her sister 
played a small part, and did all that was expected of her. Both have 
for some time been in high favour with music-hall audiences. Miss 
Ellaline Terriss looked charming, and danced to perfection, but her 
voice is not strong, though she sings prettily; and one could not 
but feel that she will be more likely to find her true place rather 
on the Lyceum stage than at the theatre on the other 
side of Wellington Street. Upon Mr. Charles Danby fell most 
of the hard work, and, it must in fairness be added, the lion’s 
share of the applause. He had, perhaps, the best part in the piece, 
and he certainly made the most of it. The song—‘‘ Botany 
Bay”’—that he sings in the second act seemed to retain 
all its own popularity. Miss Amy Augarde’s voice has lost 
none of its charm since the days of Dorothy ; she manages it 
with taste and skill, and she is altogether a very satisfactory 
Thames Darrell. Mr.-Royce made a decided hit in a part that 
might well have been longer. There is rather a scant allowance 
of dancing in the piece. The sisters Preston did a graceful 
pas de deux and Miss Florence Levey gained very hearty and 
well-deserved applause for her dance with Mr. Willie Warde. 
Little need be said of the music, except that it is as good as 
usual. The choruses are also as efficient as ever, and 
the stage management and mounting of the half dozen or so of 
scenes worthy of all praise. The Tower Bridge, with ‘ prac- 
ticable”’ bascules, just hit the taste of the audience, and the 
nocturne of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the houses around it is 
admirably painted. Mr. George Edwardes, indeed, did his part. 
well. If he thought that the taste of the playgoing public 
was inclined to revert to the older type of burlesque 
in preference to the variety entertainment of to-day he 
was not, perhaps, far wrong. But he did not take into. 
account the fact that we have become accustomed to something 
rather better than the punning and the laboured rhymes of Little 
Jack Sheppard. If travesties such as this are to please us 
nowadays they must have more in common with the clever 
quaint conceits and neatly-tuned lyrics of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
‘* Adrian Ross ”’ than with the old-fashioned dreariness of Messrs. 
Yardley and Stephens. 

The New Boy was played for the 200th time on August 9th. 
To mark the occasion a new lever de rideaw was substituted for 
The Gentleman Whip. Loyal, written by Mr. H. T. Johnston, is 
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a story of 1651, just after the battle of Worcester. Prince 
Charles takes refuge from his pursuers in the house of a staunch 
Royalist, Colonel Clulow, and in the Colonel’s livery has to wait 
upon a bibulous Roundhead leader. Characteristically enough, 
he proceeds to repay his friend’s devotion by making love to his 
hostess, the Colonel’s wife. But she is “loyal” to her husband, 
and the husband, who hears Charles’s avowal of love, is neverthe- 
less “‘ loyal’ to his king. Charles then offers to knight him, but 
the Colonel prefers his own honour to any honour that Charles 
can bestow. Mr. Kingston, who plays Charles, might be a little 
more convincing in his love passage, but otherwise plays well. 
Mr. Volpé and Miss Esmé Beringer are excellent as the husband 
and wife, and Mr. Helmore presents a humorous picture of a 
hypocritical Puritan. 


IN PARIS. 


Aveust is a dull month (from the dramatic critic’s point of view), 
no less in Paris than in London. There is, indeed, little or 
nothing of an importance to chronicle. The Comédie Frangaise, 
in the course of a short tour in the south gave interesting per- 
formances of Gidipe Roi and Antigone at the old Roman theatre 
which stands almost complete in the little town of Orange, not 
far from Avignon. Once before the same company visited Orange, 
and the inhabitants were aroused by M. Mounet-Sully’s playing 
to a remarkable pitch of enthusiasm. The performances took 
place in the evening, the stage being lit by electricity. They 
were altogether a great success. 

Before M. Got finally retires from the stage he will appear in 
all the principal parts played by him during his long and honour- 
able career. Another version of the Pagliacci story was produced 
towards the end of July at the Théatre Frangais. It is by M. 
Catulle Mendés, and is entitled La Femme de Tabarin, a“ tragi- 
parade” in one act in prose. The little play is a masterpiece in 
its way, and it was beautifully acted. M. Silvain—on whom, by 
the way, it is proposed to confer the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour—taking the part of Tabarin, the jealous clown who 
kills his wife before an audience assembled to laugh at his 
buffoonery. 

At the Ambigu a melodrama of a particularly improbable and 
harrowing nature is drawing large houses. Itis called La Belle 
Limonaditre, and the authors—MM. Paul Mahalin and Louis 
Péricaud—have a story to tell of the loves and troubles of an 
unfortunate barmaid that might go down with provincial audiences 
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in England if it ended up more cheerfully, but which would 
hardly be accepted by a London audience. : 

A young actor whose career may be watched with interest is 
M. Magnier, who has taken the only first prize awarded by the 
Conservatoire for tragedy during the last session. He is a pupil 
of M. Got, and is going to try next year for honours in 
comedy as well. 

M. Sarcey wants to do away with the dress rehearsals of plays 
to which the critics are all admitted, and the distribution of free - 
seats for first performances. If he could have his way, which 
does not seem in the least likely, the Paris critics would have to 
write their notices under the same conditions as their brethren in 
London instead of having twenty-four hours to form their 
impressions and put them on paper. He contends that a special 
first-night public has been created by the custom of inviting dis- 
tinguished people to witness all the premiérs of new pieces, and 
that it judges by a different standard from an ordinary audience. 
M. Dumas, however, who has been interviewed on the subject 
declares that the “‘ atmosphere of art and intellectuality ” pervad- 
ing a first performance, owing to the presence of le tout Paris, is 
indispensable to authors. But M. Dumas is not at all tender to 
the critics, and quite agrees with M. Sarcey that they should not 
be allowed to witness rehearsals. 


IN GERMANY. 


As in other countries, so in Germany, the past month has seen 
little doing in the theatrical world. The season at the Residenz 
Theatre, in Berlin, opened on Aug. 8. with the 201st represen- 
tation of Halbe’s Jugend. 

The play deals with some passages in the life of a simple 
country girl of illegitimate birth, who would have lived happily 
enough with the brother of her dead mother, Pastor Hoppe, but 
for the officious interference ofa Polish chaplain, who persistently 
endeavours to persuade her to take the veil on account of her 
mother’s sin. Annchen, however, declines to do this, and she is 
right, for she is not in the least adapted to the religious vocation. 
She has set her affections on her cousin Hans, who has just 
passed his matriculation examination and is about to leave for 
the University, and she gives him an appointment for a nocturnal 
visit. When the truth comes out both chaplain and pastor are 
furious. Hans is disgraced and cut off without a shilling, while 
Annchen weeps bitterly at her misfortune. Annchen has a 
brother named Amandus, who is an idiot, and his purpose on the 
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stage is not very easy to discover until the last act, when he 
solves the problem of the play as to what is to become of Annchen 
in a very summary fashion. Hans has deprived the idiot of his 
cakes, and so the latter, out of revenge, attempts to shoot his 
tormentor. Hans escapes, but the charge is received by Annchen, 
who is killed, and the curtain then falls. Such is a bare outline 
of the plot of this play, which has met with somewhat merciless 
__¢riticism, but has nevertheless enjoyed a large measure of popular 
success. 

The re-opening of the Residenz Theatre with Jugend (which 
by the way was played in Cologne for the first time in August at 
the Sommer Theatre), was the occasion for the appearance of two 
débutants. The manager of the theatre, Herr Lautenburg, has 
once more demonstrated his aptitude for the discovery of dramatic 
talent, by his selection of these performers. To Herr Paul 
Karlow, one of the newcomers, was entrusted the difficult task of 
playing the part of the Chaplain after Joseph Jarno, and he dis- 
charged it with a skill which has won for him high praise at the 
hands of the critics. Herr Karlow is the happy possessor of real 
ability as an actor, and much is expected of him in the future. 
Gustav Gregori made his first appearance as Hans, and is also 
a decided acquisition to the theatre. His style is both natural 
and original, and he appeals to the public by his easy, pleasant, 
and sympathetic manner. 

The Newe Deutsche Rundschau has published the answers of a 
number of contemporary German writers toanenquiry as to which 
of four plays now exciting attention in Germany they consider 
the best. The plays named are Fulda’s Talisman, Halbe’s Jugend, 
Hauptmann’s Hannele, and Sudermann’s Ehre. Herr Ernst 
Wichert is the only distinguished man who returns a really satis- 
factory answer. It deals with Sudermann’s Ehre, and as the 
acting rights in two plays by Sudermann—Heimath and Sodoms 
Ende—have been purchased by Mr. George Alexander, Herr 
Wichert’s opinion concerning this, perhaps the best known work 
of its author, should possess an interest for English readers. He 
says: “‘I regard Sudermann’s Ehre as one of the plays which 
have really given expression to the feelings of the more serious 
portion of the nation. A false sense of honour has grown up in 
modern society, and has acquired such strength as to constitute 
an actual danger to it. Germany is really injuriously affected by 
it. So long as it was limited in its influence it might safely be © 
disregarded or exposed to ridicule upon the stage. But the 
further if made its way among the middle classes and 
threatened to modify all social relations, the more it undertook 
to regulate the moral conception of right and wrong from 
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erroneous standpoints, the more pressing became the need for a 
reflection of these unhealthy conditions upon thestage. Suder- 
mann’s play has here come forward with effect. It called forth 
passionate opposition on the part of those who felt themselves 
attacked, but the warmest approval of the great majority of the 
public, who regarded so cutting a reproof as useful in promoting 
a more healthy state of society. Admitting that from a critical 
point of view the doctrines set forth in the play are not applic- 
able to all circumstances, it nevertheless remains certain that 
the play has raised a passionate conflict of opinions on a point 
of morality well deserving of earnest discussion, and that it 
has already had the result of clearing the air in this respect. I 
have therefore no hesitation in specifying Ehre as that one of the 
four pieces which has indeed given pregnant expression to the 
German feeling of the present day, and I therefore wish it many 
successors.” 

Shakespeare will be well represented during the forthcoming sea- 
son at the Court Theatre in Munich, and last month the third part 
of Henry VI. was performed. Herr Wilhelm Buchholz has 
adapted the three parts of Henry VI. to the stage for this 
theatre, and, while carefully abstaining from following in the 
footsteps of other adapters of these plays, he has resisted the 
temptation to add a single line of his own to the original. He 
has combined the first and second parts of Henry VI. and has 
made them, with a strong introductory act, into a powerful 
drama. The third part he has pruned somewhat. Both plays 
are now received with great favour by the public. 

The Adolph Ernst Theatre at Berlin, re-opened on Saturday 
Aug. 18, after the holidays, with Charley’s Aunt and Die Fajazzi. 
The theatre has been much improved in appearance during the 
vacation. Both pieces were again very favourably received by a 
large audience. 


IN SPAIN. 


Tue forthcoming theatrical season in Madrid promises to surpass 
ininterest any which that city has enjoyed for some years, and is not 
unlikely to bring with it the revival in the drama so long desired. 
Several of the most able Spanish dramatists will be represented 
by new plays—Echegaray and Perez Galdos by two each. Pro- 
minent among the dramatic authors whose works have not been 
performed hitherto, but who will now take the risk of success or 
failure on the stage, is General Riva de Palacio. Seven novelties 
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are announced for the lyric stage, among them being, as usual, 
one by Breton. 

Don Franciso Belladar, of Granada, himself a man of letters, 
has addressed himself to the public of Madrid, through the press, 
with a view to the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Don Ramon de la Cruz, of Madrid, the father of the 
Spanish sainete (a kind of farce). Ramon delaCruz has admir- 
ably reflected the lighter aspects of life in Madrid, from the end 
of the last century in his amusing pieces E/ Manolo, La Casa de 
Eccame Roque, La Comedia de Maravillas and others, and the 
centenary of his birth is an occasion which the inhabitants of the 
capital can hardly afford to pass by without suitable recognition. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 





R. Irvine has been elected President of the Walsall Literary Institute, 
and is expected to deliver his inaugural address there before 
the end of September. 

Tue following are the arrangements for the coming provincial tour of 
the Lyceum Company :—Bristol, Prince’s Theatre, Sept. 17th ; Birming- 
ham, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Sept. 24th ; Leeds, Grand Theatre, Oct. 1st ; 
Liverpoo], Court Theatre, Oct. 8th ; Edinburgh, Lyceum Theatre, Oct. 22nd ; 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal, Nov. 5th; Dublin, Gaiety Theatre, Nov. 19th ; 
Manchester, Theatre Royal, Dec. 3rd. 

Miss Marion Terry has been spending a holiday at Westgate, apparently 
deep in the study of a new part. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Edward Stirling, husband of Mrs. 
Stirling, and for many years stage-manager at the Adelphi, Drury Lane, 
and other theatres. He was in his 83rd year, and had been connected with 
the stage since 1828. He wrote a large number of pieces, besides two 
volumes of entertaining memoirs, brought out about thirteen years ago. 


THE authorities at Oxford decline to allow Mr. Comyns Carr’s Sowing 
the Wind company to pay a second visit to that city—why, it is difficult to 
say. . 


WHEN Mr. Grundy’s play, The New Woman, is produced in the first 
days of this month at the Comedy Theatre, Mr. Fred Terry will 
be found in a leading part. His stay at the Adelphi has not been 
of long duration, but Messrs. Gatti have induced Mr. William Terriss to 
supply the vacant place, and he, with Miss Millward, will be back once more 
on the boards he trod with so much success four or five years ago. Though 
he has done well on several occasions at the Lyceum, notably in A'avenswood 
and in Henry VIII., melodrama is perhaps the class of work to which his 
breezy style of acting is best suited. Why do not Messrs. Gatti give usa 
revival of 7he Harbour Lights? They advertised it as the best melodrama of 
the day, and for once an advertisement spoke true. There must be numbers 
of playgoers who never saw it, and nearly all who did would gladly see 
it again. 

Ir seems to be rather the fashion for our younger actors and actresses 
to go through a course of melodrama. Mr. Arthur Bourchier is now 
following Mr. Fred Terry’s example, and will appear in the new piece at 
Drury Lane, in a company which includes also Miss Beatrice Lamb and 
various old favourites in thisline. But the name of Mr. Harry Nicholls will 
be sought in vain on the play bill, for he will be amusing the audiences at the 
Adelphi, and foiling the nefarious schemes of Mr. W. L. Abingdon, who is 
returning to his old line of stage rascality. 

THE new opera which Mr. W. S. Gilbert is writing in conjunction with 
Dr. Osmund Carr, who has been so successful in the work he has done with 
“ Adrian Ross,”—Joan of Arc, Morocco Bound, and Go-Bang—will be an 
especially interesting production if Mr. George Grossmith, senior, is to be 
seen in it, as seems likely at present. It is a long time since Zhe Yeoman of 
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the Guard, andeveryone has been hoping that Mr. Grossmith would soon return 
to thestage. For him touring as an entertainer is no doubt more profitable 
than acting ; but his absence from the stage during the past few years has 
been sincerely deplored by all who care for clever and artistic work. 
Another old favourite who will be in the bill is Miss Marie Tempest. Let 
us hope for a plot a little better than that of Utopia, and for music that 
shall lend an added charm to Mr. Gilbert’s humour. But one cannot 
suppress a wish that the old Savoy order had remained unchanged. 


“Comic opera at the Lyceum” has a curious sound—not more so, how- 
ever, than “ Pantomime at the Lyceum.” If Messrs. Abbey and Evans are 
as successful with their comic opera, which is to hold the boards in 
Wellington Street in Mr. Irving's absence, and in which Miss Lilian Russell, 
the American singer, is to be the bright particular star, as was Mr. 
Oscar Barrett with Cinderella, they will do well. But their tenancy is of 
course a limited one. Mr. Irving will be back in December to rehearse 
King Arthur, the production of which will be the principal event of the 
early winter. Miss Ellaline Terriss, by the way, who is now playing with 
her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks, in Little Jack Sheppard, is to be the 
Elaine in Mr. Comyns Carr’s play. 

ANOTHER piece that may be looked for in the autumn, unless The Mas- 
queraders continues to draw until Christmas, is Mr. Henry James’s Guy 
Domville. This must be a stronger play in every way than the comedies 
Mr. James has recently published under the title of “‘ Theatricals,” or it is 
hardly likely that Mr. Alexander would have purchased it. The last 
appearance of Mr. James as a dramatic author was when Mr. Edward 
Compton gave The Amerjcan during his season at the Opéra Comique. 
But what about the costume play that Mr. Calmour was understood to have 
been commissioned to write for the St. James’s ? 


Amonc the most recent recruits to the stage from the ranks of the 
amateurs is Mr. Dawson Milward, who for some time past has been a 
leading member of the Irving Dramatic Society. He has had plenty of 
experience—a good deal more than many a professional actor—and has 
taken part in several Shakesperian productions, as well as in many, if not 
in most, of the plays of the present day upon which amateurs are allowed 
to lay their hands. He has been engaged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree for one 
of the companies which are to play A Bunch of Violets in provincial towns. 


THE inhabitants of the principal cities of France, Germany, and Belgium 
are shortly to have an opportunity of seeing an English melodrama of the 
provincial type played—at each place in the language of the country—by 
companies who will have rehearsed under the guidance of the author, Mr. 
Sutton Vane. His play, Zhe Cotton King, ran, it will be remembered, for a 
short time at the Adelphi not long ago. The piece which is to try his for- 
tune in foreign parts is called The Span of Life. Mr. Polini is 
to look after the business of this novel tour. But if Mr. Vane thinks that 
he is going to introduce to continental playgoers a form of drama to which 
they are unaccustomed he is mistaken indeed. For sheer “blood and 
thunder” our melodramas cannot compare with some of the pieces put on 
at the minor theatres of Paris and Berlin, and to judge by the posters of 
the Flemish Playhouse in Brussels, the Belgians know pretty well how to 
put together “sensational ” pieces, abounding in situations of considerable 
strength and corresponding improbability. 


Mrs. ArmstrRonc writes : “I have seen very few stage dresses to describe 
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since I last wrote. I went to Mr. Henry Murray’s matinée on July 26th, 
in spite of the heat, and I very much liked the pretty dresses worn by 
Miss Florence Seymour in the Puritan. The first dress was in yellow 
crépon over yellow silk, trimmed with heliotrope, moiré ribbons, and écru 
lace. The colours were very pretty, and the large bishop’s sleeves had an 
artistic effect. The toilet was completed by a large Leghorn hat trimmed 
with cream ostrich feathers and heliotrope tulle. Next came an evening 
dress of pearl-grey brocade trimmed with apple-green velvet and cream- 
coloured lace. There were large sleeves of green velvet, and the berthe 
was brightened by many diamond ornaments. Every detail was well 
carried out, from the green silk shoes and stockings, which exactly 
matched the dress, to the large green feather fan which was carried in the 
hand. Over all was an opera mantle of eau de nil plush trimmed with 
sable and lined with pink satin. The last dress was a very simple confec- 
tion of coffee-brown velvet trimmed with velvet in a darker shade. 


“Tran up to town the other day to see the new Jeverde rideau at the 
Vaudeville, and was much struck by the charming appearance of 
Miss Esmé Beringer in her costume of the time of Charles II. The dress 
is made of the most beautiful brocade (as, indeed, it ought to be, considering 
that it cost a guinea a yard), a rich brocade in which an exquisite pattern 
of green and white field-flowers trail softly over a grey-white background. 
‘The long-waisted bodice is laced across with pearls, and trimmed with fine 
old lace, altogether a most dainty and becoming gown. The hair is dressed 
in the correct style of the period, with rows of pearls threaded in and out 
—a style which would not be becoming to many faces, but which suits 
Miss Beringer to perfection. The pretty young actress (who is only seven- 
teen) looks as though she had just stepped out of an old picture, and the 
charming scene in which she appears helps to carry out the illusion. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith is always most careful to get the surroundings 
right, for he is very artistic, and has much antiquarian knowledge.” 


THE Society of British Dramatic Art has come to an untimely end after 
a brief existence, which, however, lasted long enough to show that nobody 
need expect any useful work from it. There is no need to point out at 
length the defects in its constitution and its methods. It was badly 
managed ; and there’s anendon’t. There might be room for such a society, 
but it would have to be a society run on altogether different lines. Mean- 
while the Actors’ Association grows green and flourishes. It is accomplish- 
ing a useful work, though it does not seem to be in any particular hurry 
about it. We need hardly say that it has the best wishes of all connected 
with Tz THEaTrE. If there has been any doubt about this in the past 
there need be none for the future. 

A FRENCH writer has been summing up the history and achievements of 
the Théatre Libre, which, under the direction of M. Antoine, has now 
carried on for seven years its self-imposed task of galvanising into life the 
dramatic world of Paris. The success which has attended its endeavours— 
a success, it must be admitted, de curiosité in the main—this writer attri- 
butes tothe constant change of programme, the variety in the styles of 
pieces played, the impartial hearing that the director of the theatre gives 
to representatives of all schools, all views, all temperaments. What do the 
public want? he asks. Something that will, above all, interest them—not 
necessarily amuse or thrill, but that will interest them, semper aliquid novi. 
And he goes on to plead that the system of short runs and frequent changes 
of programme shall be given a trial at other theatres. Fiftecn performances 
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should be the ordinary number, to be curtailed, if necessary, in the case of 
a bad failure ; or extended—to no more than thirty, however—in the case 
of a strikingly successful play. The increase in the number of pieces pro- 
duced would lead, perhaps, to the introduction of a good deal of mediocre 
work, but then look at the quantity of mediocre work that is offered to 
the public at present ! The manager of a theatre not /ilre is always on the 
look-out for a piece that will run. Let him change his tactics for those of 
M. Antoine—slightly modified, perhaps—and he will find the public just 
as ready as ever to patronise his entertainments. So runs the argument. 
It is only at the end of the article that we discover the mainspring of the 
writer’s enthusiasm for the Free Theatre’s methods. “ The great thing is,” 
he says, “to bring to light what is written, to introduce artistic work to the 
public.” So, then, his disinterested zeal for the theatre-goer, clamouring, 
according to him, for a constant succession of new pieces, turns out to be 
merely a thin disguise for the anxiety of a dramatic author to obtain more 
chances of being acted for the plays of himself and his fellows. 

Tue Théatre Libre has, at any rate, been essentially “literary.” M. Zola’ 
M. de Goncourt, M. Catulle Mendés, M. Villiers de L’Isle Adam—these are 
some of the well-known names in French literature that have appeared 
upon its play-bills, while from foreign sources it has drawn pieces by 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, Tourguénefi, Bjornsen, and others, mostly of the same type 
as the Norwegian “master,” whose works have thus been brought to the 
notice of French men-of-letters. The achievements of our own Independent 
Theatre are as nought when compared with M. Antoine’s record. It cer- 
tainly may claim the great merit of having discovered Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
but too many of its productions have been on the same lines, and those 
lines hardly to the taste of any but a small circle—the out-modernizers of 
modernity. Now, if Zhe second Mrs. Tanqueray or even The Profligate had 
been rejected by every manager in London, and had finally fallen into Mr. 
Grein’s hands and been produced by him, we should have had something 
indeed to thank him for, and the Independent Theatre would have justified 
its existence. But, as matters stand, it is a little difficult to see where the 
necessity for it comes in. 

It may interest your readers to know, Mr. George Ellis writes, that an 
exhibition of theatrical portraits and relics relating to the Drama is in 
contemplation. The number of such works in the hands of the public is 
very large, and the owners would doubtless gladly lend them when they 
know that it is proposed to place the proceeds at the service of institutions 
for helping the poor of the profession. 

Ir is not usual in England for dramatic critics and theatrical managers 
to be called upon to make speeches or to preside on the occasions when 
our public schools “break up.’ In France, however, they do things 
differently, for at the Lycée Condorcet a little while ago the Director of 
the Comédie Frangaise, the Academician, M. Jules Claretie, presided at 
the distribution of prizes. Then, again, at the Petit Lycée Condorcet, we 
find M. Francisque Sarcey acting as the presiding genius and making 
amusing speeches to the boys. M. Sarcey insisted on the value of learning 
the living languages, and in support of this he spoke of his recent visit to 
England. He found that all his English confréres spoke French, while he 
himself did not know a word of English. 

A Paris newspaper has discovered that there is a theatre in Paris for 
each 32,000 inhabitants, one in Berlin for each 81,000, one in Buda-Pesth for 
each 85,000, one in Vienna for each 138000, and one in London for each 
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145,000. There are more theatres, in proportion to the population, in Italy 
than in any other country. 

Tue Conference which has been holding itself at Grindelwald throughout 
the summer, with the avowed object of clearing the way for a reunion of 
all the churches in Christendom by means of miscellaneous and rather 
feeble discussions de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis was good enough to 
devote a day not long ago to the consideration of “The Relations between 
the Stage and the Church.” What this subject has to do with any scheme 
for 2 universal Church is by no means obvious. However, no one seems to 
have raised any objection on this ground, and so the game began. Mr. 
Newman Hall, a dissenting minister of some note, undertook the 
case against the Stage, and the gist of his pleading was that there ought 
not to be any relations between it and the Church at all. Mr. Newman 
Hall admitted quite pleasantly that he knew nothing at all about the 
Stage, that he never went tothe theatre, and that he had no personal 
acquaintance with actors and actresses. He did, however, once know an 
editor who threw up his appointment because advertisements and criti- 
cisms of theatrical performances were allowed to appear in the paper whose 
destinies he directed. But that was merely by the way. What Mr. New- 
man Hall contended was that acting demoralized all the members of the 
theatrical profession. There could be no exception to this rule ; everyone 
was tarred with the same brush. Me. Newman Hall did not offer anything 
worthy of the name of an argument in support of his singular theorem. He 
had made up his. mind that acting must be demoralizing ; therefore it 
was so. 


THEN uprose the Rev. Professor Shuttleworth, counsel for the defence. 
It was hardly worth the while of any responsible and intelligent person 
to reply to such a speech as that which had just been delivered ; but Mr. 
Shuttleworth had presumably undertaken to address the Conference, and, 
although he took a line that might not commend itself to everybody (it did 
not, to be frank, impress us as being quite the right line to take), he 
succeeded in showing that he knew something about his subject, and that 
he was considerably less bigoted than his opponent. Whether there are 
actors who “habitually prepare for their work with prayer,” or actresses 
who, in the intervals of rehearsal, teach pantomime children the Church 
Catechism, does not affect the question whether the Church ought to look 
with an approving or a reproving eye upon the drama generally. Nor 
would anyone who had a real feeling for art and artistic work urge that 
the theatre ought to be encouraged on the ground that a number of “ plays: 
with morals” have been seen in recent years. Every work of art has a, 
moral—for those who are able to detect it. Bad work. is not made any 
better by having an obvious tag in the way of an admonition to virtuous 
courses. The Stage does not want the Church to patronize it, to pat it on 
the head with an approving smile, and to admit that “perhaps after all it 
may be doing some good.” 

Asto Mr. Shuttleworth’s attempt to meet Mr. Newman Hall’s condemna- 
tion of acting as a demoralizing art by the statement that he knows 
numbers of actors and actresses to be pious, honourable, God-fearing and 
religious men and women, it was in our opinion ill-advised, and for this 
reason—that such sweeping assertions as that of this new Jeremy Collier 
are better left unanswered. To reply to them seems to give them an 
importance and a weight which they would, in the opinion of all competent. 
to form an opinion, otherwise be held to lack. 
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THE fact is—it is a platitude, certainly, but people do not seem able or 
willing to realize and remember it—that actors are neither worse nor 
better than other human beings. If they do seem to some people to be 
less moral as a class than members of other professions, it is because their 
offences, even when they are trivial, are invariably dragged into the public 
gaze, while those of men and women not so prominent are often hushed 
up and never even heard of. 

A curious devolopment, a correspondont says, has just taken place in 
Berlin. The Deutsches Biihneverein is a union of the German theatrical 
lessees and managers. This organization has recently issued a tariff of 
prices to be paid to the dramatic authors. The highest figure, to be paid 
for a play that occupies the whole evening, is 5 per cent., not on the gross 
receipts, but on the net profits of the performance after all expenses have 
been paid. Again, this 5 per cent., in the most favourable cases, is only to 
be paid on week-nights. Upon the Sunday performances, which, as every 
one knows, are the best for returns in the week, a smaller percentage is to 
be paid to the author. Yet again, this highest payment only holds during 
the first year of a new piece. After that time, the piece is no longer a 
novelty. It passes into the category of old plays, with a corresponding 
reduction of author’s fees. And yet aga in,all subscriptions in Germany—as 
with our operain England many people takea box or stalls for the season—are 
only to be reckoned as half-price in the calculation of the author’s percentage. 
The managers also intend to keep the whole control of receipts in their 
own hands. The authorsare not to be entitled to see the nightly or weekly 
returns of the box-office. The dramatic authors talk of forming a rival union. 
To bring the facts home to us, we must imagine Mr. Irving, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Terry, Mr. Toole, and Sir Augustus Harris 
combining in a union and issuing a ukase containing the various decrees 
mentioned above, and dictating a tariff for payment to Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Grundy, Mr. Jones. Mr. Sims, and their confréres. 

Tue Free Theatre Society of Berlin has just held its ordinary general 
meeting.* At the Sanssouei Concert House, Berlin, Dr. Mehring, the 
critic presided. The report showed that the Society was growing in strength. 
Its income had gone up some 50 per cent. Its membership, which is 
monthly, averaged 5400 and in some months rose to 6000. The balance in 
hand was only 650 marks (£32 10s.). On the other hand, more artistic and 
expensive works had been produced. Thus the performances in the 
National Theatre had cost, on an average, 801 marks (£40 1s.) during 
the year 1893-4, whilstduring 1892-3 the average was 681 marks, and 1891-2, 
501 marks (i.¢., £34 1s. and £25 1s. respectively). The performances at the 
Lessing Theatre cost 850 marks this year, as against 870°50 last 
(£42 10s. and £43 10s. 6d.). In order to carry out the object of the Society, 
the giving young authors a chance, on one or two occasions pieces had been 
performed that were not free from errors, but had at least the recom- 
mendation of novelty. Inthe coming season there are to be repetitions 
of some of the Ibsen plays. With a view to shorten the time taken to 
consider the plays sent in, it was decided to reduce the eight of the Com- 
mittee to four, who are to be men of literary and dramatic culture. The 
treasurer's report showed that in 1892-3 the income was in English money, 
£1534 7s., the expenditure £1415 10s. ; in 1893-4, income £2296 5s., expendi- 





* This Society must not be confounded with the one that is almost the exact 
parallel of our Independent Theatre. The Freia Volksbihne Verein is an offshoot of 
the other, and is carried on wholly by the working class and their supporters. 
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ture £2263 15s. The expense of posters is henceforth to be done away 
with, and only announcements in the people’s paper, the Vorwéirts, are to be 
depended on. The entrance fee is 6d.—the monthly payment 6d. for 11 
months in the year. Ten performances are given a year for a payment 
of 6s. The treasurer’s salary was raised from £7 10s. to £8 15s. a year. 
At present no operatic performance is to be given, as it would be too 
expensive, and the acoustic properties of the Belle Alliance Theatre hardly 
lend themselves to musical performances. 


Sicnor Satvint tells the following story of a performance of Hamlet, in 
which an unrehearsed effect brought the play to an unexpected conclusion. 
“T once,” says the great Italian tragedian, “caused the King to die in the 
most thrilling circumstances, owing to my physical strength, which has 
more than once placed me in a difficulty. The duel scene was over. The 
Queen lay dead, killed by the poisoned draught ; Laertes, with his dying 
breath, had just told‘me the rapier’s point was poisoned—‘ The treacherous 
instrument is in thy hand, Unbated and envenomed.’ ‘The point 
envenom’d too!’ I cried, according to my part; ‘Then venom to thy 
work !’ and hurrying up the steps of the throne, I seized the King, who, 
pale with fear, was coming towards me, threw him down on the throne, and 
thrust the dagger into his breast, ‘Treason ! treason!’ cried Osric, and the 
gentlemen of the court, and rushed up. ‘O, yet defend me, friends,’ 
exclaimed the King. He triedtoget up ; but, inspite ofall his wriggling and 
twisting, he was unable to rise, for I had thrown him back with so much 
force upon the seat of the throne that the seat had given way, and the 
King, in the most unkingly attitude, remained fixed inthechair. The courtiers 
stood perplexed ; the King, who could not die in such a position, was per- 
plexed too, and I remained as perplexed as any of them, struggling with 
my laughter. In the theatre, however, there was a titter; the titter 
increased to a laugh, and the laugh to a roar, as someone in the gallery 
solemnly declaimed, ‘ There’s something rotten in the State of Denmark ; 
we think it is the seat !’ I don’t know how we got the King free, or how 
the scene came to an end; all I can remember is the laughter, which is 
still ringing in my ears.” 


Ar Prague, quite recently, Ferdinand Bonn, who had left a very pleasant 
recollection of his former visit to Prague among the people of that city, 
appeared for four evenings at the New German Theatre. He played Hamlet, 
Franz Moor, Filippo, (Zhe Fiddler of Cremona), Urbain Sansnom (Zhe 
Emperor's Player), and concluded his performances as Reif-Reiflingen, in 
Moser’s comedy Krieg im Frieden. The visit aroused very keen interest, in 
spite of the fact that it took place in the dead season, and the actor met 
with the most enthusiastic applause every evening. 
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Amateur Performances. 


HE policy adopted by the Whittington Club is as simple and as easy 
to reckon with as the policy of the country. They believe in turn 
and turn about for each party. So if Mr. Clark and comedy have been 
last returned, it is a certainty that Mr. Dickinson and drama will crop up 
on the next occasion. “And still they keep on smiling”—they, the 
Whittington supporters who are equally happy with either actor at the 
helm, though, if they have a preference, it is, if one may judge from little 
confidences rife on every side, in favour of comedy. Still drama gives 
them Mr. Dickinson, and wey swallow their drama uncomplainingly 
even when so gruesome a draught as Mr. Lart’s play is ladled out to them. 
And something of the same mind, too, are the actors—or I am much 
mistaken. Where Mr. Dickinson plunges headlong into the thick of the 
fight, they are disposed to hold aloof. It is not that they do not quit 
themselves like men. They do—that is, the larger number of them. 
They give their mind and their experience to their work ; but Mr. Dickinson 
adds thereto heart and soul. True, in his enthusiasm he is disposed recklessly 
to brave pit-falls which are—well, not always successfully braved, but even 
when disaster lowers most darkly he can pull both himself and the scene 
together, and the incipient smile is spe ¥! nipped. He fought a good 
fight with the haunted hero, and many of his scenes were crowned with 
success. Luckily a strong contingent of ladies had been imported, and 
they followed up Mr. Dickinson's lead in good style, Mrs. Pryce Hamer, as 
Clotilde, attacked the first act fearlessly. Miss Lilian Hingston shed an 
atmosphere of womanly devotion and strength over the later ones, whilst 
Miss Mary Stuart’s sketch of Mrs. Kulp was one of the cleverest things 
that has cropped up in this or any other season. Mr. Aris, too, was effective 
as Kulp, ane Mr. Graves’ Police Agent was a careful bit of work. The 
eneral sombreness was effectually relieved by the efforts of Miss Cicely 
urner, light and lively, of Mr. Wells, realising Hargrave in all but a 
superfluity of years, and of Mr. Morgan, raising the old antiquary to the 
rank of parts worthy of remembrance. Mr. Dutton, the Nihilist, battled 
bravely with a constitutional bias which closes against him the doors of 
the serious drama. But it was to little purpose. His fanaticism was only 
skin deep—no deeper indeed than make-up and manner. 





THERE seemed no good or sufficient reason why Jim the Penman 
should puzzle the Romany Club. They have put their hand to 
tougher work than this, and have come off victorious. Nevertheless, the 
last performance of their season was a disappointment. Mis-casting of 
important parts resulted in a feeble grip of the play, which went strongly 
by fits and starts only. Mr. Birch Reynardson, a capable character actor, 
was out of his element as Jim. Bits of his work were strong, much of it 
was clever, and the closing scene was effective ; but the method he adopted 
would have made success difficult for a stronger actor, and curious tricks 
of manner spoilt his best moments. Then Mr. Martin’s Hartfeldt wanted 
resolution and just the tinge of the villain. In edging away from the Scylla 
of heavily underlined melodrama he fell into the Charybdis of insignificance, 
and represented the great financier asa rather mild and amiable gentle- 
man with a finely developed sense of humour. The outlook certainly 
brightened very considerably with the entrance of Mr. Auckland Bramwell, 
whose Percival, if a trifle gauche and just a little lacking in depth of 
feeling, was strong, earnest, and not ineffective. Miss Annie Webster 
stepped into each scene, _—, interest that threatened to sl umber. There 
was much merit in several of the minor parts, notably the Agnes of Miss 
Lizzie Webster—too charming an actress to be wasted on such trifling 
work—and the bright and boyish George Ralston of Mr. Jeaffreson. 
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